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The Signing of the Treaty 


Saturday, June 28, the fifth anniversary of the 

assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand by 
a young Serb at Serajevo which precipitated the Great 
War. The scene was the famous Hall of Mirrors in the 
palace at Versailles, where on January 18, 1871, King 
William of Prussia had placed the crown upon his own 
head and was proclaimed German Emperor. Unlike that 
imposing ceremony, the signing of the treaty was a sim- 
ple, democratic and businesslike performance. Tables 
covered with yellow cloth were ranged in a rectangle 
eighty feet long, with an open side facing the windows. 
On the outside were seats for the seventy-two plenipo- 
tentiaries and on the inside for their secretaries. Around 
were standing attachés, attendants, generals and guests, 
too crowded to be comfortable. Fifteen private soldiers 
from the American, French and British forces each were 
admitted to witness the ceremony that crowned their 
efforts. 

At three o’clock the representatives of the Allied and 
Associated Nations were in their seats with the excep- 
tion of the Chinese, who refused to attend or to sign be- 
cause of the alienation of Shantung to Japan. The two 
German plenipotentiaries were then shown in from a 
side door and took their seats at the end of the long table 
between the Japanese and Brazilian and opposite the 
Peruvian and Liberian delegations. They were received 
in silence, without recognition or rising. M. Clemenceau, 
Premier of France and President of the Peace Confer- 
ence, then announced: 


The session is open. The Allied and Associated Powers 
on one side and 
the German Reich 
on the other side 
have come to an 
agreement on the 
conditions of 


Ts treaty of peace was signed on the afternoon of 


peace. The text 
has been  com- 
pleted, drafted, 


and the President 
of the Conference 
has__ stated in 
writing that the 
text that is about 
to be signed now 
is identical with 
the 200 copies 
that have been 
delivered to the 





This medal to commemorate the signing of German  delega- 
the treaty of peace is published by the tion 

American Numismatic Society and de- , : 

signed by Chester Beach. On the obverse is — a 
Peace advancing with Justice. But the W?! Sven 


now and they 
amount to a sol- 
emn undertaking 


dominant figure, on Pegasus, is Righteous- 
ness to eliminate future wars, the ideal of 
the League of Nations 


faithfully and loyally to execute the conditions embodied 
by this treaty of peace. I now invite the delegates of the 
German Reich to sign the treaty. 

The German delegates, Dr. Miiller, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Dr. Bell, Colonial Secretary, went 
to the small tables on which the three documents were 
placed and affixed their signatures. On the other side the 
privilege of signing first fell to President Wilson, since 
the United States led the great powers in the alphabet- 
ical order of the French names (Etats-Unis d’Ame- 
rique). He was followed by Secretary of State Lansing, 
Ambassador to France White, Colonel House and Gen- 
eral Bliss. The British delegation came next, led by Pre- 
mier Lloyd George and Foreign Secretary Balfour, and 
followed by the delegates of the dominions: Canada— 
Charles J. Doherty, Minister of Justice; Sir George Fos- 
ter, Minister of Trade and Commerce, and Arthur L. 
Sifton, Minister of Customs; Australia—Premier Wil- 
liam M. Hughes and Sir Gilbert Cook, Minister for the 
Navy; New Zealand—W. F. Massey, Prime Minister 
and Minister of Labor; the Union of South Africa— 
Premier Louis Botha and Jan Christian Smuts, Minister 
of Defense; India—Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary for 
India, and the Maharaja of Bikanir. They were followed 
by the French, Japanese, Italian and other delegations 
with such celerity that within thirty-seven minutes 
after the opening of the session the ceremony was con- 
cluded. 

The Germans were dismissed thru the side door and de- 
parted as soon as possible for Weimar. The other pleni- 
potentiaries marched in procession across the terrace to 
see the foun- 
tains play. The 
grounds in 


front of the 
palace were 
thronged with 


men and women, 
soldiers and civ- 
ilians, of numer- 
ous nationalities, 
all who could by 
any pass or pre- 
text get a pas- 


sage thru the 
gates. As the 
signal gun an- 
nounced the 





signing to the 
outside world, 
the crowd burst 
into a_ great 
cheer. French 
soldiers dropped 
their rifles and 


Inside the wreath of victory on the reverse 
of the peace medal is a decorative repro- 
duction of the palace of Versailles where 
the Treaty of Peace was signed. The sun 


is bursting thru the fast-disappearing 
clouds of war and its rays light up the 
facade. The inscription on the medal names 
the treaty The Peace of Versailles, 1919 
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kissed one another, women wept, and hats and parasols 
were thrown into the air. 

In the evening President Wilson and his party took 
train for Brest, where they embarked the following day 
on the “George Washington.” Numerous telegrams of 
congratulation and gratitude were sent him from his 
colleagues of the conference. 

Premier Lloyd George, returning home with peace and 
victory, was received with unbounded enthusiasm from 
all classes. He was met at the Victoria station not only 
by the Cabinet but by the King and Prince of Wales, an 
‘honor hitherto almost exclusively reserved for royalty. 

Besides the large and handsomely bound volume of 
the main treaty, the plenipotentiaries signed the proto- 
col containing the alterations, additions and interpreta- 
tions decided upon during the negotiations with the Ger- 
mans. Conventions regarding the left bank of the Rhine 
and the protection of minor nationalities in Poland were 
also signed by the great powers. 

The Supreme Council has decided that the blockade of 
Germany will be lifted as soon as the treaty is ratified 
by the German National Assembly. This will allow the 
various legislative bodies to consider the treaty at leis- 
sure without fear of being handicapped in the race for 
German trade. 

The new Council of Four which has charge of the con- 
tinuance of the peace negotiations consists of Stephen 
Pichon, the French Foreign Minister; Robert Lansing, 
the American Secretary of State; Arthur J. Balfour, 
the British Foreign Secretary, and Tomasso Tittoni, the 
Italian Foreign Minister. M. Pichon is chairman in place 
of Clemenceau. 


The Protests 


Ts Chinese delegates at Paris were willing to 
sign the treaty if they could write in a reserva- 
tion relative to the transfer of the German con- 

cessions in the Shantung peninsula to Japan, but the 

Council refused to permit this. So they issued a state- 

ment reading in part: 

The Chinese plenipotentiaries regret having to take a 
course which appears to mar the solidarity of the allied 
end associated powers, but they are firmly of the opinion, 
however, that responsibility for this rests not with them- 
selves, who had no other honorable course, but rather with 
those who, it is felt, unjustly and unnecessarily deprived 


them of the right of making a declaration to safeguard . 


against any interpretation which might preclude China 
from asking for reconsideration of the Shantung question 
ut a suitable moment in the future, in the hope that the in- 
sustice to China might be rectified later in the interest of 
permanent peace in the Far East. 

The Peace Conference having denied China justice in the 
settlement of the Shantung question, and having today, in 
effect, prevented the delegation from signing the treaty 
without sacrificing their sense of right, justice and patri- 
otic duty, the Chinese delegates submit their case to the 
impartial judgment of the world. 


General Jan Smuts, the Boer leader, who has been in 
the inner circle of the British Cabinet in the latter part 
of the war, created a sensation when at the moment of 
signing the treaty he made public a protest against its 
severity. In his press statement he says in part: 

I signed the Peace Treaty, not because I consider it a 
satisfactory document, but because it is imperatively neces- 
sary to close the war; because the world needs peace above 
all else, and nothing could be more fatal than the continu- 
ance of the state of suspense between war and peace. The 
months since the armistice was signed, perhaps, have been 
as upsetting, unsettling, and ruinous to Europe as the pre- 
vious four years of war. 

This treaty is simply a liquidation of the war situation 
in the world. There are guarantees laid down which we all 


hope will soon be found out of harmony with the new peace-. 
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ful temper and unarmed state of our former enemies. There 
are punishments foreshadowed, over most of which a calmer 
mood may yet prefer to pass the sponge of oblivion. There 
are indemnities stipulated which cannot be exacted without 
grave injury to the industrial revival of Europe, and 
which it will be in the interests of all to render more tol- 
crable and moderate. 

There are numerous pin pricks which will cease to pain 
under the healing influences of a new international atmos- 
phere. A real peace of peoples ought to follow, complete, 
and amend the peace of statesmen in this treaty. However, 
two achievements of far-reaching importance for the world 
are definitely recorded. One is the destruction of Prussian 
militarism; the other is the institution of the League of 
Nations. I am confident the League of Nations will yet 
prove the path of escape for Europe out of the ruin brought 
by this war, but the League as yet is only the form. 

A new creative spirit, which is once more moving among 
the peoples in their anguish, must fill the institution with 
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Knott in Dallas News 


Not with those muddy feet 


life and with the inspiration for pacific ideals born of this 
war, and so convert it into a real instrument of progress. 
In that way, abolition of militarism—in this treaty, unfor- 
tunately, confined to enemy—may soon come as a blessing 
and relief to the allied peoples as well, and enemy peoples 
should at the earliest possible date join the League. Not 
in selfish domination, but in the common service for the 
great human cause lies the true path of national progress. 


Protection of Minorities in Poland 


\ N f HEN the reéstablishment of Poland as an inde- 
pendent state was first talked of fears were 
expressed that the intense national, racial and 

sectarian spirit which inspired the restoration move- 

ment might result in intolerance and persecution of the 
various alien nationalities included within the enlarged 
boundaries. These fears have unfortunately proved not 
unfounded. Ever since their release from foreign sov- 
ereignty by the armistice the Poles had been in con- 
stant conflict with all their neighbors, with the Letts 
and Lithuanians on the north, the Russians on the east, 
the Ukrainians and Czechs on the south and the Ger- 
mans on the west. Inside Poland these nationals and the 
Jews have been severely repressed and often maltreated. 
Thousands of Jews have suffered in the Polish pogroms 
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of the last six months. In some cases the Polish soldiery, 
using the arms supplied them by America and the 
Allies, have shot down helpless civilians and looted the 
ghettos. In protest against.such outrages mass meet- 
ings have been held in England and the United States. 
The Polish authorities admit certain excesses, but they 
assert that the reports of atrocities have been grossly 
exaggerated and they accuse. the Jews of being pro- 
German or pro-Bolshevik in their sympathies. 

On account of the peculiar difficulties of the Polish 
situation and the fierce animosities aroused, the rights 
of minorities are safeguarded by a special treaty be- 
tween Poland on one hand and the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan on the other. This was 
signed at Paris on June 28 and provides that: 

Poland undertakes to assure full and complete protection 
of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Poland, without dis- 
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“And all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again” 


tinction of birth, nationality, language, race or religion. 
All inhabitants of Poland shall be entitled to the free exer- 
cize, whether public or private, of any creed, religion or 
belief, whose practises are not inconsistent with public or- 
der or public morals. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prej- 
udice any Polish national in matters relating to the enjay- 
ment of civil or political rights, as for admission to public 
employment, functions and honors, or the exercize of pro- 
fessions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any 
Polish national of any language in private intercourse, in 
commerce, in religion, in the press, or in publications of 
any kind, or at public meetings. 

Poland will provide, in the public educational system in 
towns and districts in which a considerable proportion of 
Polish nationals of other than Polish speech are residents, 
adequate facilities for insuring that in the primary schools 
instructions shall be given to the children of such Polish 
nationals thru the medium of their own language. This 
provision shall not prevent the Polish Government from 
making the teaching of the Polish language obligatory in 
the said schools. 

Jews shall not be compelled to perform any act which 
constitutes a violation of their Sabbath, nor shall they be. 
placed under any disability by reason of their refusal to 
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attend courts of law or to perform any legal business on 
their Sabbath. 

In a covering letter M. Clemenceau points out that 
similar provisions have been inserted in previous 
treaties but have often proved ineffective because their 
enforcement has been dependent upon the spontaneous 
action of the guaranteeing powers, who sometimes have 
been too reluctant and sometimes too anxious to inter- 
vene. But in the new era there will be no such foreign 
control, for Poland will be a member of the League of 
Nations and all complaints will be brought before an 
:mpartial court. 


The Treaty’s Chance in the Senate 


RESIDENT WILSON returns to the United 
P States to find all signs pointing to approval of 

the peace treaty by the Senate practically as it 
was signed at Versailles. There is no longer any doubt 
that the League of Nations covenant will be accepted 
in principle by the Senate. The main question now is 
whether the covenant will be approved exactly as it 
stands or with qualifications and reservations. 

The first phase of the League of Nations contest, 
aimed against the acceptance of any such international 
organization, may be regarded as closed with a victory 
for the friends of the League. The out-and-out opposi- 
tion reached the peak of its strength about a month ago, 
and since that time has been dwindling rapidly. Bril- 
liant individual attacks were made, but lacking unity 
of argument and, indeed, frequently contradicting each 
other, they were without serious effect upon the whdle 
body of public opinion, which from the first has been 
prejudiced in favor of the League. 

Senators who have maintained the attitude of ob- 
servers have come to believe that the people, altho deep- 
ly disappointed in President Wilson, have been waiting 
to hear from him as the spokesman-in-chief of the 
League before reaching definite conclusions. The irre- 
concilables expended their best efforts before the coun- 
try was ready to listen to them in all seriousness. Their 
morale has been shaken and the ranks of their follow- 
ers thinned by their failure to receive the expected 
popular response. 

Have the enemies of the League allowed themselves 
to be drawn into a trap? Have they been attacking a 
“man of straw” specially constructed to receive their 
blows? Washington observers, always able to trace sub- 
tle stratagems, even where none was practised, are in- 
clined to accept this theory. It would account, they 
think, for the President’s request that the original 
League constitution be not discussed until he had ex- 
plained it, which was calculated to inspire rather than 
quiet discussion, and for the very vague exposition that 
followed. It would account in addition, they hold, for 
the unsatisfactory responses of members of the Ameri- 
can peace commission to appeals of League supporters 
in the Senate for material with which to refute the 
arguments of their critics. 

His friends say President Wilson will demonstrate 
beyond all question that the evils conjured up by 
the foes of the League, upon inadequate information, 
have no basis in the covenant approved at Versailles. 
His enemies believe, on the other hand, that when the 
President begins to talk details he will give them their 
best opportunity for “disillusioning the people.” 

There is no better evidence of the fact that the United 
States is to be permitted to become a member of the 
League than the refusal of the Republicans to make 
their opposition a political issue. Democratic senators, 
under orders not to appropriate the League as Admin- 
istration political property, persist nevertheless in im- 
puting political motives to their opponents. Thus they 
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seek to take advantage of Republican hesitation to take 
a firm stand. 

While the League may not become an issue in domes- 
tic politics in the immediate future, there is every in- 
dication that it cannot for long be barred. Countering 
the recent suggestion from Paris that President Wilson 
will feel compelled to run for a third term if the League 
is rejected, Senator Borah has threatened a third party 
movement with a platform calling for withdrawal from 
the League if membership is accepted by the United 
States. Senator Johnson has said the League, if estab- 
lished, cannot last twenty years. 

There have been so many sudden and surprizing shifts 
since the signing of the round robin at the last session, 
that no new turn of events at any time would cause 
much surprize. The disunity of the opposition, altho 
strong in number, gives League supporters ground for 
hope that the treaty may be ratified without qualifica- 
tion, and makes accurate prediction of the final outcome 
extremely difficult. There is evidence that the Republi- 
cans and some Democrats are lining up for some plan 
of “reservations,” but there are wide differences of 
opinion as to just what the reservations should be. 

At a time when the plans of the opponents of outright 
acceptance of the League covenant were in chaos, for- 
mer Senator Root came forward with his suggestion 
that the Senate ratify the treaty with certain qualifica- 
tions. He recommended that the Senate specifically re- 
fuse to consent to Article X of the covenant guarantee- 
ing political independence and territorial integrity of 
ak members of the League against external aggression. 

After an original show of complete unity on the Root 
reservation plan, the Republicans began to waver under 
charges that the plan was an attempt to amend the 
treaty and would amount to an “affirmative rejection” 
of the League covenant. It will take an even more mod- 
erate plan to hold them together. 

Republican leaders now believe that a majority of 
the. Senate—a sufficient number to insert reservations 
in the instrument of ratification—can be got behind a 
plan that would call for the adoption of the following 
qualifications : 

1—That the United States regards the Monroe Doc- 
trine as an American policy the application of which is 
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“Oh, Woodrow!” 


Marcus in New York Times 


HOW HAVE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 
Prussianism and John Barleycorn went down in the same week 


to be determined by the United States alone as the oc- 
casion for interpretation arises; 

2—That the consideration of domestic questions such 
as immigration and tariff is to be left solely to the 
country in which they arise; 

3—That the right of the United States to withdraw 
from the League upon two years’ notice is not to be 
limited by the right of any other nation to claim its 
obligations have not. been fulfilled ; 

4—That the Constitution of the United States is 
supreme over every provision of the treaty. 

While this schedule of reservations closely follows the 
Root scheme, it is not open to the objection that it calls 
for the amendment of the treaty by refusing to agree 
to Article X. It draws the teeth of Article X, however, 
by reserving to Congress the right to declare war. 

President Wilson and other supporters of the League 
of Nations have said at various times that all interests 
which these reservations would seek to protect are given 
ample protection in the covenant itself. Nevertheless it 
is not to be supposed that the President will accept the 
scheme. The President would rather make a fight on 
the reservations—even tho he be defeated—-than allow 
the contest to shift to some more dangerous issue. 

The charge that one side or the other is “delaying 
peace” is expected to be used with telling effect in 
steam rollering opposition when the contest in the Sen- 
ate approaches a climax. The minute the Republicans 
can be sure of sufficient votes to adopt reservations they 
will make the charge against their opponents. When the 
Democrats see that the chances are against the adoption 
of qualifying amendments they will demand that “fili- 
bustering” come to an end and that an immediate vote 
be taken. 

The country will be sure of the result long before the 
final roll call starts, for neither side will allow the rati- 
fying resolution to come to a vote until it has been 
established by complete polls that there is no possibility 
of a last minute change.. 

There is little possibility that the decision will be 
over-long delayed. Protracted delay would afford the 
irreconcilables too good an opportunity to excite the 
country over “big business domination of the League of 
Nations,” and the Shantung and other settlements, in 
an effort to secure rejection of the entire treaty. 

Unless there is a mandate from the country for some 
other course, it may be regarded as settled that the 


.treaty and the League of Nations covenant will be rati- 
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And, Be it Understood, They Command a Right Good Crew 


One reason why we publish only the admirals’ photograph is that we haven’t room to get in pictures of all the men who make the 
Atlantic fleet “the proud boast of our navy” and who had most of the hardships of war and few of its thrills. Rear Admiral 


Henry B. Wilson (left), who commanded the American fleet in French waters during the war, is to succeed Rear Admiral 
Henry T. Mayo (right) as commander of the Atlantic fleet, and Admiral Mayo is to return to the Naval Board at Washington 
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fied by the Senate. Whether there will be qualifications 
depends very largely on the tactical skill of the leaders 
of the opposing forces. Even tho it had enough votes to 
do so, neither side would invite the condemnation of 
a world hoping for speedy peace, by defeating the rati- 
fication resolution whatever its form when it reaches a 
final vote. R. M. B.—Washington 


England Strikes Oil 


ior and Wyoming are not the only places where 
the oil fever rages. Old England is waking to the 
possibility that she may have stores of liquid fuel 
beneath her soil that will enable her to maintain the 
commercial supremacy that she gained from her coal 
fields, now in sight of exhaustion. The London Times 
says of the possible discovery of rich wells: 

Its results in industry and commerce would be almost 
incalculable; the wealth which it would set free would be 
huge, and would be produced with great rapidity. Its ben- 
efits would have their effect, direct or indirect, in every 
household thruout the United Kingdom. It would be justly 
comparable with the discovery of the uses of steam; and 
once again, as after the Napoleonic wars, a totally unex- 
pected discovery would change the whole face of industry 
and would nullify, almost certainly, the loss and the de- 
struction of wealth that war bas involved. 

The prospects are certainly encouraging. Out of seven 
boreholes put down in Derbyshire two have struck oil at 
a depth of about 3000 feet and in the one at Hardstoft 
the oil rose 2400 feet in a few days. The drilling is 
being done by American experts under the manage- 
ment of S. Pearson & Son, which has extensive inter- 
ests in Mexico and elsewhere. , 

The head of this firm, Lord Cowdray, tried before 
the war to get control of Colombian fields, supposed to 
be the richest unworked deposits in the world, but his 
scheme was thwarted by American intervention. He 
then turned his attention to the possibilities of a home 
supply and was prepared to invest $2,500,000 in pros- 
pecting in the expectation, as he told the House of 
Lords, of “a Rockefeller fortune.” 

In June, 1917, when the need for oil became acute, 
the Government urged Lord Cowdray to start boring at 
once and this he agreed to do. Under the present ar- 
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Wide World Photos 
These soldier students at the University of Berlin are marching 


to a memorial service at the Berlin Cathedral in honor of their 
fellow students who were killed fighting in the German army. 
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© Clinedinst, from Central News 
The American Medical Association has chosen as its new presi- 
dent Rear Admiral William H. Braisted, Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Navy. From 1906 to 1912 Admiral 
Braisted helped reorganize the medical service of the navy 


rangement the Government is to furnish $5,000,000 for 
developing the field and is to utilize the information and 
expert staff of the Pearson Company. No private pros- 
pecting is to be allowed. 


Our Part of the World’s Trade 


ROM a survey of figures on the country’s foreign 
HK trade recently issued by the Department of Com- 

merce it can be noted that exports from the 
United States in the eleven months ended May 31 
amounted in round figures to $6,300,000,000, compared 
with $5,400,000,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Imports were $2,800,000,000, compared with 
$2,700,000,000 last year. Of the manufactured goods 
entering world trade, we are now supplying nearly one- 
half, and all of those countries which are not classed 
as manufacturing countries look to us to fill their needs 
in such goods. In the pre-war period we were supplying 
about one-sixth of the manufactures entering inter- 
national trade, while in the year just ended we sup- 
plied one-half. This fact alone serves to emphasize how 
largely dependent the world is upon us for goods. With 
the suspension of manufactures for export in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium and Italy, the total 
of manufactures entering international trade was re- 
duced from seven billions to six and half billions per 
annum. 

As Europe suspended such exports, non-manufactur- 
ing countries—South America, Africa, Asia, Oceania 
and North America (excluding the United States)— 
looked to us for their goods, exports from Great Britain 
in 1918 having been less in value than 1913 exports, 
while those from France also showed a heavy decrease. 
The other large manufacturing countries practically 
suspended exporting manufactured goods, being en- 
gaged wholly in the war industries. It is estimated that 
the total world trade in the current year ended June 30 
exceeded $10,000,000,000, as in the eleven months ended 
May 31 it exceeded nine billions, as compared with eight 
billions in the corresponding period of last year. The 
bulk of our exports (in value) consists of manufactured 
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goods, foodstuffs ranking next and raw material fol- 
lowing. 

Europe needs our goods. Credit and money are only a 
means to further this end. In order to establish her in- 
dustries and become productive, Europe needs raw ma- 
terial and foodstuffs. This is the consensus of opinion 
of all merchants and financiers who have studied Euro- 
pean conditions on the ground. Obviously, American 
manufacturers cannot finance exportations to Europe; 
they must depend upon the country’s banking facilities 
to take care of that. The funds set aside by the Govern- 
ment for European credits are well nigh exhausted and 
private enterprize must assume the function heretofore 
exercized by the Treasury Department or the War 
Finance Corporation. Of course, private enterprize may 
have the support of the Government in such an under- 
taking. 

But, for all the prosperity that this large increase in 
foreign trade will mean to our industries for some 
months to come, let us not delude ourselves into believ- 
ing that it will continue indefinitely. As soon as Euro- 
pean industry becomes normal, she will begin selling to 
us and to her former customers in South America, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, etc. We have not set out to capture 
the world’s trade from Europe. We have merely given 
her a lift so that our Allies, in particular, can get back 
to a normal basis and pay us the interest and principal 
on the ten billion dollars we have advanced, so that Ger- 
many and Austria can pay the indemnity exacted by the 
Allied Nations. 


Our field, in so far as foreign trade of the future is — 


concerned, is‘not England, France, Belgium and Italy, 
for these countries will be to some extent our competi- 
tors. They will, of course, be a field for our raw material 
and semi-manufactured goods for a long time. But our 
natural field for expansion is in South America, Mexico, 
China and Oceania. To these countries may be added 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, at least until they find it more convenient to pur- 
chase from their immediate neighbors. Russia is still an 
unknown quantity. The extent to which countries in the 
latter group will purchase goods from us will depend 
upon the extent to which we can supplant the old lend- 
ing nations of Europe in financing the industries of 
those countries. This is exceedingly necessary, for un- 
less we find markets for our surplus products when 
Europe ceases buying from us on the present large 
scale, our industries will have to slow down after hav- 
ing worked at an abnormal pace. Economists feel that a 
depression can be avoided in the next two years only by 
the inauguration of a campaign of trade expansion in 
non-manufacturing countries, which campaign should 
be preceded by advances of funds for industrial pur- 
poses or government financing. 


From Tin-Cans to Peas ’n’ Beans 


66 OTHER, I need twenty-five cents.” Some fifty 
Mi thousand children said this one fine day this 
spring on coming home from school. “There 

was a man at school today who said we could have six 
packages of vegetable seeds, five pounds of fertilizer 
and five pounds of lime for a quarter. And he said that 
would be enough to plant a garden eight feet by ten. 
I should love to have a garden.” We do not know exactly 
how many fathers and mothers fell for this proposition; 
but 80,000 packets of seeds were sold, also 20,000 tons 
of fertilizer and lime in five and ten pound parcels. 
This was in Newark, New Jersey, where Carl Bannwart 
—known the country over as the missionary of tree 
planting in city streets—directs the movement for cul- 
tivating vacant lots. In 1915, in spite of the fact that 
food prices then were rising rapidly, only one of every 
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fifty-five acres of waste land in Newark was culti- 
vated ; the rest bore plentiful crops of tin cans. In 1918, 
one acre in every two and a half of that kind of lot 
bore splendid crops of eatables. And crops of happiness 
and good health also.” 

“All the moments in my garden,” writes one man, 
“are happy moments. I took this up when I lost my 
wife, and it saved me. I get up at five o’clock every 
morning and get over the fence like a jack-in-the-box 
and go to work. I spend all my holidays in my garden. 
It has become the talk of the neighbors.” 

As in most places, the gardening “mania” in Newark 
started with teachers and pupils. But gradually, as the 
war garden propaganda took hold, fathers were per- 
suaded to clear up backyards that had been cluttered 
up with useless family belongings; owners of factories 
of their own accord invited the use of land held for 
future extensions, people went further afield to get a 
piece of “real juicy” soil. So, at the end of last summer, 
there were four thousand registered vacant lots, mostly 
25 by 10 feet in size, eighteen thousand backyard gar- 
dens, usually 25 by 20 feet, and twenty-three school 
gardens tended by some two thousand children. That 
makes twenty-four thousand individual gardens—some 
of them small, some of them not very productive, some 
of them little more than experimental beds; yet between 
them they produced several hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of food and taught people to use their hands in 
getting wealth directly from Mother Nature. “If I were 
worth a million dollars,” one man wrote to Mr. Bann- 











Press Illustrating 
THE MAN WHO WOULD TAKE THE KAISER’S PLACE 

Former Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg made a formal request 
of the Allies just before the peace treaty was signed that he be 
placed on trial instead of “His Majesty William II of Hohen- 
zollern” on the ground that by the German constitution the 
Chancellor bore sole responsibility during his period of office 
for the political acts of the Emperor. Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg 
was the German Chancellor from 1909 to 1917; it was he who 
said “necessity knows no law” in defending the German attack 
on Belgium’s neutrality and who described the treaty by which 
Belgium’s neutrality was guaranteed as “a scrap of paper” 
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How 
Georgia 
Builds 
State Roads 











Convicts from the Atlanta 
prison are sent out under 
guard to do the heavy work of 
road-building and road mend- 
ing in Georgia. To minimize 
the danger of escape each gang 
is watched by a prison guard 
with a shotgun and a blood- 


hound, and the men wear the 
distinctive prison stripes 
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wart, “I couldn’t have bet- 
ter meals.” 

Neighbors exchange 
seedlings and measure 
each other’s potatoes, as 
tho they were competitive 
collectors of antiques or 
butterflies. And the giv- 
ing away of “stuff” when 
they -have grown more 
than they need and can 
put up for the winter, in 
some neighborhoods has 
engendered a new friend- 
liness and_ fellowship 
which even the mutual 
borrowing of garden tools 
cannot impair. Of course, 
this does not happen in 
Newark alone. But there 
somebody has taken the 
trouble to ascertain stat- 
istical facts. Here is an- 
other one of Mr. Bann- 
wart’s facts: In 1915 
there were 175 vacant lot 
gardens producing $4200 
worth of vegetables; last 
year there were 3600 
such gardens with a prod- 
uce worth $145,224. 


Share and 
Share Alike 
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OUR NEXT AMBASSADOR TO ITALY 
Newspaper reporter, lawyer, Mayor of Toledo, Ambassador to 
Belgium—the milestones of Brand Whitlock’s career have each 
marked an unusual ability to make good under exceptional 
difficulties. His administrative ability met its severest test in 
1914 and 1915 when the American Embassy, because of its neu- 


trality, became the center of 


relief work thruout Belgium 
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But, quite seriously, 
there must be something 
in a plan which is sup- 
ported, or at least sym- 
pathetically considered, 
not only by labor unions 
and other working-class 
organizations, .but also by 
people and newspapers 
that are not in the least 
socialistically inclined— 
such as Joseph Rowntree, 
the millionaire confection- 
ery manufacturer; Judge 
Parry, the National Alli- 
ance of Employers and 
Employed, the National 
Adult School Union, and 
the like. Some of them see 
in the scheme an excellent 
means of collecting for 
the state the community- 
created and therefore “un- 
earned” increment about 
which single taxers are so 
concerned, but which, they 
say, appears not only in 
incomes derived from 
land but in many others. 
To some the idea appeals 
because of its simplicity 
as a method of taxation 
at a time when enormous 
demands have necessarily 


esting to find a scheme that promises to do even 

more than to kill that monster. Dennis Miller, B.Sc., 
A.C.G.I., an Englishman of high standing, with the sup- 
port of some of the best authorities in economics and in 
social work, proclaims a state bonus scheme which, ac- 
cording to onhe prospectus, represents “a _ rational 
method of solving the social problem,” and, according to 
another, will “abolish destitution for all time.” Briefly, 
the state bonus may be described as a novel idea in par- 
tial communism: it proposes a state profit-sharing by 
pooling one-fifth of all incomes and sharing the pool 
equally among all. Under this plan, if you are a wage- 
earner with $20 a week, you go to the post office, pay in 
one-fifth, $4, and come away with $15 bonus. You are 
$11 a week better off than before. Exactly what will be 
the mood of the successful Harley street physician or 
Temple barrister in making that weekly trip to the post 
office is left to the imagination. 


|: these days of panaceas for Bolshevism it is inter- 


to be made to pay for 
Great Britain’s war debt, while, at the same time, it is 
imperative to improve the lot of the average wage-earner. 
Some employers think that, on the whole, a plan that 
would generalize this burden and get rid of the con- 
tinual wrangling between men and masters about rises 
in wages will make for industrial peace, and, therefore, 
pay for itself by helping to produce industrial peace and 
increase output. “We have gained considerable sympathy 
among the chief employers’ federations,”’: Mr. Milner 
writes, “but they are not sufficiently committed as or- 
ganizations to quote them fully. The main line that the 
rich in general have taken is that the contribution asked 
of them is of small consequence besides the advantages 
claimed. They ask only that we prove our claims prob- 
able.” In an appendix in the now famous Joint Report 
of the British National Industrial Conference, the pro- 
posal is made that ‘a special commission should be 
appointed to investigate and report upon the whole prob- 
lem of unemployment in the widest sense, and the atten- 
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Quantities of fruit and vegetables spoiled at piers like this one in New York during the last part of June and the first of July 
because 4000 teamsters and chauffeurs went out on strike just at the peak of the busy season for transporting perishable produce 
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tion of this commission should be especially directed to 
the problem of under-consumption as a cause of unem- 
ployment and the possibility of instituting a state bo- 
nus.” The State Bonus League has already had one hear- 
ing before a royal commission, and that, in England, is 
the entrance gate for an idea into the society of respect- 
able political propositions. 


How Shall Our Cities Be Built? 


A | “re subjects discussed at the eleventh National Con- 
ference on City Planning, held at Niagara Falls 
and Buffalo, clearly reflected the three different 

origins from which the city planning movement has 
sprung: the demand for greater municipal economy, the 
improvement of housing conditions for the common 
people, the quest for the city beautiful. The different 
roads were seen to lead to the same common recognition 
that, whether we are most interested in the efficient 
supply of public services, or in good homes, or in beauty, 
the urgent need of our time is for more foresight. 

Not only the streets of the city plan must be laid out 
in advance, lest there should grow up a jungle of unre- 
lated small and large streets or the tedious repetition 
of the same square street pattern characteristic of many 
middle-western cities, but to determine the width and 
character of the streets there must be “zoning” of the 
different sections of the city for the uses of land per- 
missible in each of them. Exactly how far it is possible 
to go in separating industry from residential neighbor- 
hoods, or to prevent business from encroaching upon 
peaceful side streets, the experts themselves could not 
quite agree. But that the mere prevention of excessive 
hights of buildings, or excessive covering of the lot 
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with buildings, as under the New York City zone law, is 


-not sufficient, for instance, to keep out, for example, 


garages and Chinese laundries. from undesirable loca- 
tions seemed to be generally recognized. 

“Regional” planning is the latest phrase on the lips 
of those in the profession. To plan for one city alone, 
when that city is surrounded by a district industrially 
or otherwise closely connected with it, is to plan falsely 
and to leave out of consideration some of the most im- 
portant factors that must affect the future well-being of 
the citizens. Thomas Adams, city planning adviser of 
the Canadian Commission of Conservation, was able to 
show that Niagara Falls, with its enormous recent in- 
dustrial development, cannot make the best of its oppor- 
tunities, cannot house its growing population as it 
should be housed, preserve and increase the attraction 
of its big scenic features, unless the plan for building 
it up physically is closely worked in with the plans of 
all the communities, large and small, along the Erie 
River, on both sides of the international boundary. In- 
cidentally, a joint scheme for the parklike preservation 
of that river belt by the two nations and the construc- 
tion of a dignified bridge as a war memorial of unusual 


significance was cordially endorsed by members of the 


conference from both countries. 


A Yugoslav Sculptor 


N the exhibition of Yugoslav artists held in May at 
[= Palais des Beaux Arts, Paris, the works that 
attracted most attention were the. architectural 
models and statues designed by young sculptor Meshtro- 
vich for the Temple of Kossovo. This is intended to be 
erected by the new Yugoslav state on the fatal field of 
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THE BRITISH MYSTERY SHIP THAT FOOLED THE U-BOATS 
Rumors began to spread even before the signing of the armistice of the British “Mystery Ships” or “Q Ships” that were decoying 
U-boats to their doom. This is the first drawing to tell the whole story. It shows one of the latest “Q” ships built to look like an 
ordinary tramp steamer, but equipped with concealed guns, torpedoes and bomb throwers. Its cleverest feature is the flat bottom 
that keeps the ship above the path of a submarine torpedo. The propellers are operated in tunnels, instead of exposed at the stern 
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Sergius of the Evil Eye. The head of the hero 
sculptured by Meshtrovich for the Temple of Kossovo 


Kossovo where in 1389 the Serbs were crushed by the 
Turks and where in 1915 they again made a brave but 
futile stand against invaders, this time the Austrians. 
The story of the battle by which the southern Slavs lost 
their liberties has formed the national epic which the 
blind fiddlers (guslars), as they went from place to 
place, have taught to every fireside in the land for more 
than five hundred years. 

Among those who heard it and was inspired by it was 
a poor Dalmatian peasant boy, Ivan Meshtrovich, born 
in 1883. He knew how these heroes looked from the cuts 
in the family almanac and he was at the age of thirteen 
so handy with his jack-knife as to be much in demand 
by those in need of distaffs and spindles. One day a 
wounded soldier limped to his father’s farm and asked 
the boy to carve him a crutch. While he worked at it the 
crippled veteran told him of the fighting just over the 
mountains where the Austrians had taken possession of 
Bosnia and subjugated its Slavic population. Then he 
conceived the idea of using his skill with the knife to 
rouse his people to revolt against those who oppressed 
them. 

A few of the neighbors, perceiving his talent and be- 
lieving in his future, contributed of their slender means 
to send the shepherd boy at the age of fifteen to Spalato 
on the Dalmatian coast, where he was apprenticed to a 
marble cutter. Here, too, he could see the remains of 
Roman and Venetian as well as Slavic monuments. At 
eighteen he went to Vienna to study art and before he 
was twenty his genius was recognized and he had 
planned his colossal temple of patriotism, which is to 
be erected as an eternal symbol of superhuman en- 
deavor. 

This is to be a Slavic Pantheon, resting upon caryati- 
des composed of the crushed and mutilated forms of a 
people enslaved for half a millienium, with gigantic fig- 
ures of warriors and widows perpetually defeated but 
never despairing, a veritable revolt in marble. 

Among the legendary heroes are Sergius, whose very 
look struck terror to the hearts of his enemies, who used 
to cut down Turks two by two and throw them over his 
shoulder; Milosh Obilich, the Roland of Serbia, who 
stabbed the Sultan Murad after cutting his way thru the 
thick of the enemy and slaying twelve thousand Turks 
and whom Saint Elias himself came down in the form 
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of a falcon to guide to heaven; and Marco, the good 
giant and dragon-killer, who could drink a river of wine 
and who still sleeps in a cave till the day of revenge—it 
is a wonder he was not waked by the high explosives in 
this war of vengeance and liberation. 

Meshtrovich is a mystic. In his thought he has been 
most influenced by such pessimistic philosophers as 
Nietzsche, Schopenhauer and Dostoievsky. In his art he 
has been most influenced by the Frenchman Rodin and 
the German Klinger. But he has, like many of the mod- 
erns, gone back to the beginnings of art and taken les- 
sons from the Egyptians and Assyrians, even of pre- 
historic man. 

His later work has become more and more crude 
and repulsive, passing from grandeur to grotesque- 
ness and from the sublime to the ridiculous. An 
attaché of the American peace commission who visited 
the Yugoslav Exposition suggested that the Italians 
might use the picture postcards of the exhibits as propa- 
ganda. Since seeing it, he said, he had changed his views 
on the Adriatic question and was now in favor of giving 
Dalmatia to Italy. 

But it was from Italy that the young Meshtrovich re- 
ceived the highest acclaim. He was hailed as a second 
Michelangelo and Rome awarded him the first prize in 
sculpture at the exposition of 1911. London in 1915 
greeted his work with great enthusiasm, Already con- 
siderable literature has arisen about Meshtrovich and 
the new movement in art, “Yugoslav dynamism,” that 
he represents. 

Altho his country has not yet got its name upon 
the map, some of his devoted disciples are already 
proclaiming an esthetic imperialism and express a de- 
sire to “Yugoslavize Europe.” 











My Mother. How this Jugoslav sculptor conceives 
of his martyred but indomitable motherland 

















My Fellow Countrymen: The treaty of peace has 
been signed. If it is ratified and acted upon in full 
and sincere execution of its terms it will furnish 
the charter for a new order of affairs in the world. 
It is a severe treaty in the duties and penalties it 
imposes upon Germany; but it is severe only be- 
cause great wrongs done by Germany are to be 
righted and repaired; it imposes nothing that Ger- 
many cannot do; and she can regain her rightful 
standing in the world by the prompt and honorable 
fulfilment of its terms. 

And it is much more than a treaty of peace with 
Germany. It liberates great peoples who have never 
before been able to find the way to liberty. It ends, 
once for all, an old and intolerable order under 
which small groups of selfish men could use the 
peoples, of great empires to serve their ambition for 
power and dominion. It associates the free govern- 
ments of the world in a permanent League in which 
they are pledged to use their united power to main- 
tain peace by maintaining right and justice. 

It makes international law a reality supported 
by imperative sanctions. It does away with the right 
of conquest and rejects the policy of annexation and 
substitutes a new order under which backward na- 
tions—populations which have not yet come to po- 





A New Onder of Altes seat 


President Wilson’s Comment on the Peace Treaty 


litical consciousness and peoples who are ready for 
independence but not yet quite prepared to dispense 
with protection and guidance—shall no more be 
subjected to the domination and exploitation of a 
stronger nation, but shall be put under the friendly 
direction and afforded the helpful assistance of gov- 
ernments which undertake to be responsible to the 
opinion of mankind in the execution of their task 
by accepting the direction of the League of Nations. 

It recognizes the inalienable rights of nationality, . 
the rights of minorities and the sanctity of re- 
ligious belief and practise. It lays the basis for 
conventions which shall free the commercial inter- 
course of the world from unjust and vexatious 
restrictions and for every sort of international co- 
operation that will serve to cleanse the life of the 
world and facilitate its common action in beneficent 
service of every kind. . 

It furnishes guarantees such as were never 
given or even contemplated for the fair treat- 
ment of all who labor at the daily tasks of the 
world. 

It is for this reason that I have spoken of it as . 
a great charter for a new order of affairs. There 
is ground here for deep satisfaction, universal re- 
assurance, and confident hope. 





Public opinion is what the majority think they think. 


HE 


A nation becomes formidable thru its virtues and 
dangerous thru its vices. 
HUE 


In Erewhon, according to Samuel Butler, there was 
2 law against telling people what they did not want to 
know. Such a law would fill a long felt want—but Ere- 
whon is nowhere. 
NH 
What has become of the gigantic submarine which 
we were told two years ago had been constructed to 
convey the Kaiser and the Kronprinz to the United 
States when the latter was defeated? 
KX 


What is worrying Europe nowadays is what Lincoln 
had in mind when he said: “It has long been a grave 
question whether any government, not too strong for 
the liberties of its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its existence in great emergencies.” 

RHE 


Canada is following the example of the United States 
in subsidizing technical education. A million dollars a 
year for ten years is to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose, part of it to be paid to the several provinces on 
condition they expend an equal amount, Not more than 
25 per cent may be expended for land or buildings. 

HEE 


When the three-cent postage bill went into effect the 
carrier was careful to collect from us the extra cent 
when any of our correspondents put on a red stamp. 
Will he now hand us a penny whenever we get a letter 


Editorially Speaking | 


with a purple stamp? If not we shall be tempted to turn 
Bolshevik and say something rude about Burleson. 
KRE 
What worries us is not how high the taxes are now, 
but how high they will be fifty years hence when the 


pension bills come in. 
XXX 


Prohibition has come, and at least it has not produced 
revolution. In fact, it has been received quite as a mat- 
ter of course. The fact is that the prohibition amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution could never have been 
passed by Congress and ratified by the legislatures of at 
least thirty-six states unless the public opinion of the 
country was ready for it. There has been a deal of 
hullabaloo about it ever since. But it is a safe guess 
that 75 per cent of the noise has had its ultimate source 
among those engaged in the liquor business. It was of 
course natural that they should protest. There are also 
sundry conscientious objectors against legislative inter- 
ference with things which they consider matters solely 
of personal concern. There are many moderate drinkers 
who do not see why they should be made to give up their 
drinking, which they do only in moderation. But it is 
an interesting fact of observation, however, that the 
“booze-fighter,” otherwise the slave of alcohol, gener- 
ally is glad that prohibition has come. The people, how- 
ever, have made up their minds on the subject. By and 
large, they want prohibition and are glad that it is here. 
The liquor manufacturers know it and already they are 
hard at work making soft drinks or otherwise modify- 
ing their business plans. The only revolution that will 
come will be peaceful. It will involve a great business of 
manufacturing and distribution, and a people’s habits, 
health and well-being. 
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What Is This Treaty of Peace? 


An Editorial 
By Hamilton Holt 


OW that the President has come home bring- 

ing with him the Peace Treaty ‘in its final 

form for ratification, the obligation of action 

shifts from the executive to the legislative 
branch of the Government. The President has done his 
part under the Constitution. The Senators must now do 
theirs. 

And what, then, is this Peace Treaty? It is a volu- 
minous document of about 75,000 words framed by the 
representatives of thirty nations working conscientious- 
ly and patiently for fifteen weeks. Considering the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the prohjems to be solved, and 
the vital interests affected, the Conference completed 
its labors in a marvelously short time, for it should be 
remembered that the average length of all previous peace 
conferences since the end of the Thirty Years’ War in 
1648 has been fifteen months. 

The Treaty is naturally a compromise. It has not com- 
pletely satisfied any nation, and it ought not to, for almost 
every delegation demanded things at the peace table it 
ought not to have had. As Benjamin Franklin said in 
the last speech of his life made before the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, “When you assemble a number of 
friends to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you 
inevitably assemble with those men all their prejudices, 
their passions, their errors of opinion, their local inter- 
ests, and their selfish views.” 

Nevertheless, considering the special idiosyncrasies 
of each nation, and knowing something of the difficulties 
at Paris from first hand observation, I am convinced 
that the Peace Treaty is beyond all question the best 
that could be obtained under the circumstances, and I 
am quite certain that Senators Knox, Lodge, Borah, 
Jchnson and Reed, had they been the representatives of 
the United States at the Conference, could not have 
done so well as President Wilson and his colleags. 

The Treaty has two great purposes. First, it purposes 
to stop the Great War. Second, it purposes to stop all 
war. But these two purposes have been so inextricably 
intertwined that it is not beyond the bounds of truth to 
say that the Treaty is the Covenant and the Covenant is 
the Treaty. 

There have been many who have deplored this amal- 
gamation, but the decision was officially made the first 
week of the Conference that the “League should be cre- 
ated as an integral part of the general treaty of peace,” 
and the Conference has proceeded on that theory ever 
since. We can, of course, amend or reject the treaty be- 
cause of this provision, but to demand that the whole 
work at Paris should be done over again because we 
now think there might have been a wiser sequence, is as 
preposterous as it is impractical. 

I cannot understand the mental attitude of some ad- 
vocates of the treaty who apologize for it while giving 
it their general support. Of course here and there self- 
ish provisions were bound to creep in. Of course the 
League of Nations is only the foundation upon which 
the superstructure of the international edifice will be 
erected eventually. 

But the treaty has within it the means of its own 
perfecting, and having once begun we can keep on 
building. But even as it stands the treaty is an ad- 
mirable document. Ex-President Eliot is quite right 
when he says, “The treaty is by far the most prom- 
ising agreement among the freer and more progressive 


nations that has ever been worked out.” This must be 
perfectly clear for the following reasons: 

The treaty has shorn Germany of her power to sub- 
due by force her neighbors. It has thus made the world 
a safe place for those nations who would live in peace 
within their own reservations. 

It has compelled Germany to make substantial res- 
toration for the crimes she has committed. This is jus- 
tice to Germany and justice to her enemies. 

It has provided a probation officer to see that Ger- 
many carries out the indeterminate sentence imposed 
upon her. How otherwise could the treaty be guaran- 
teed? It will not execute itself. 

It has liberated subject peoples and set them up un- 
der democratic forms of government. Witness Poland, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the other new 
republics. 

It has restored ravished territories to their rightful 
owners, and has redressed many of the great wrongs 
perpetrated by autocracies. 

It has created an assembly of the nations, repre- 
sentative in character, that shall meet at “stated in- 
tervals,” and deal with any “matter affecting the peace 
cf the world.” This is the beginning of the “Parliament 
of Man.” 

It has created a council of nine with adequate powers 
to supervize the international realm and all matters 
“within the sphere of action of the League.” This is 
the germ of the international executive. 

It has provided means for the creation of a perma- 
nent court of international justice. For the first time 
in history sanctions are provided for the carrying out 
cf the court’s decrees. 

It has made peace the active concern of all nations 
and has brought international law from out the dark 
ages where war was a perfectly legal method of settlin'z 
disputes. War is now made a crime against the society 
cf nations and the Society of Nations will jointly pros- 
ecute the aggressor. 

It has recognized the Monroe Doctrine as the law of 
the League. This is a triumph for our delegates at the 
Peace Conference that no one could have believed pos- 
sible a year ago. 

It has provided a method for the reduction of arma- 
ments and armies and for the publication of military, 
naval and air programs. If carried out this in itself will 
make war hereafter almost impossible. 

It has established a boycott against any nation vio- 
lating the peace of the world. Thus, for the first time, 
the great force of economic pressure will be brought 
into play to preserve peace. 

It has recognized women as having equal rights with. 
men in all international affairs. Thus sex equality is 
recognized long before it has gained universal accep- 
tance in the internal affairs of nations. 

It has established methods for the securing of fair 
end humane treatment for labor, that of women and 
children no less than men. This is the new Magna 
Charta of the workingman. 

It has abolished wars of conquest against weak and 
backward peoples, whose welfare hereafter shall be a 
“sacred trust of civilization.” How bleeding Armenia, 
the Congo, and all those who have suffered unspeakable 
barbarities from the oppressors will rejoice! 

It has provided means for the control and prevention 
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of diseases and the promotion of the work of the Red 
Cross. This will be an incalculable boon to mankind. 

It has established international bureaus to administer 
such scientific and other matters of common interest as 
may be agreed upon. Thus science will be internation- 
alized. 

It has abrogated all secret treaties inconsistent with 
the peace treaty. Hereafter there will be no parceling 
out of the destinies of peoples by beribboned bureau- 
crats sitting behind closed doors about the conference 
table. 

The Treaty, it should be added, has not created a 
world state or limited the sovereignty of nations. 

It has not preserved the status quo, or prohibited op- 
pressed minorities to free themselves from unjust con- 
ditions by revolution. 
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It has not put the United States in a position where 
it can be coerced by an adverse majority, for all action 
is by common consent. , 

It has not affected the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to declare war or in any way exceed the treaty 
power under the Constitution. 

It has not interfered in the domestic affairs of any 
nation. 

This is the pact that our President has brought home 
to us. It is the first great practical attempt to substi- 
tute codperation for competition on earth. 

Will the American people permit their servants—the 
Senators of the United States—to emasculate it or re- 
ject it and thus throw the world back to the old pre-war 
days of alliances, secret diplomacy, -olossal armaments 
and inevitable wars? It is for the people to decide. 


The Methodists’ Great Achievement 


An Editorial 
By Charles Edward Jefferson 


HE Methodists are having a great time in Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. They began on June 20 and will 

keep it up until July 13. The place is fitting, for 

Ohio is the banner Methodist state, and no other 
city in the world is more thoroly drenched with the spirit 
of Methodism than Columbus. The program of the cele- 
bration smacks of the New Age. There is a “City Day” 
and a “Farmers’ Day,” a “Temperance Day” and a 
“Peace Day,” a “Labor Day” and a “Women’s Day,” a 
“Pan-American Day,” an “Africa Day” and an “Asia 
Day,” an “Americanization Day” and a “Reconstruc- 
tion Day”; the Methodists have wrapped up the whole 
world in the folds of their celebration. 

It is a great jubilee because it celebrates a great 
achievement, one of the most brilliant and stupendous 
achievements of our generation, The Methodists have 
gone over the top, not only over the top of all their past 
victories, but over the top of the things done by any 
other Christian communion. Their feat is unprecedent- 
ed, their victory is without a parallel. They have raised 
over one hundred and forty million dollars for their 
church work for the next five years. Hence the celebra- 
tion. 

The Centenary Movement was born in the brain of 
a secretary of the Methodist Foreign Board. His name 
is Dr. S. Earl Taylor. He wanted to celebrate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Methodist Missions, and he be- 
gan to dream of raising forty million dollars for foreign 
missions in five years. It was a big jump from two mil- 
lions a year to eight aillions, but some men can jump 
long distances in their dreams. This man Taylor set 
others dreaming. Somebody suggested that forty mil- 
lions ought to be raised for mission work at home, Later 
on the idea got abroad that twenty-five millions ought 
‘to be raised for war reconstruction work in Europe. 
The Southern Methodists got interested and said they 
would be delighted to raise thirty-five millions in addi- 
tion to the one hundred and five millions already sug- 
gested. The money has been raised, and more. 

How was it done? It was not done without labor. To 
be sure there are a lot of Methodists in the United 
States, 4,249,000 in the Northern church, and 2,172,000 
in the Southern, or a total of 6,421,000. But the per 
capita wealth of the church is not large. Few large in- 
dividual gifts could be expected. To multiply the con- 
tributions of the church by four was an undertaking 
sufficiently formidable to seem to most men quixotic. 
It has been done. 


It was accomplished first of all by organization. The 
Methodists are past masters at that. The organization 
of the Centenary Movement is a piece of high art. 

Next came the working out of a plan. It was drawn 
with a free and bold hand. The whole world was in- 
cluded. Every continent and island was brought under 
the joint committee’s eye. The survey was scientific. It 
was accurate and complete. The length and breadth of 
the need of each field were carefully measured, and the 
exact facts were set down with a clearness which spoke. 
These tabulated results were published in two volumes 
of eighty large pages each. One cannot turn these pages 
without being almost oppressed by the prodigious amount 
of labor represented in their statistics, and thrilled by 
the magnitude and beauty of the task which they set be- 
fore the mind. These volumes are only two out of a multi- 
tude of publications. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were spent on printers’ ink. The Methodist world was 
deluged with leaflets, pamphlets, booklets, papers, pic- 
tures and maps, in order that the whole church might 
inform itself of the dimensions of the work to be done. 

To the power of the printing press was added the 
magic of the tongue. The Government was using minute 
men to build up morale and sell bonds; why should not 
the church also have minute men? The suggestion was 
made by a New York pastor. Sixty thousand minute 
men—all laymen—were soon speaking for Methodism. 
Five minutes was their appointed limit. They spoke in 
the churches, in public halls, in lodges, in moving pic- 
ture shows, on the street corners, everywhere. Without 
them the miracle could not have been wrought. 

In a drive it is generally assumed that the raising of 
money is the ultimate goal. In the Centenary drive the 
supreme aim was to lift the whole church to a higher 
plane of spiritual vision and service. To accomplish this 
it was necessary to carry a knowledge of the world’s 
needs down to the local church and the last man; to 
deepen the prayer life of the church; to widen the 
practise of Christian stewardship, and to secure defi- 
nite commitments to some specific form of Christian life 
service. Of course the collection box was to be passed, 
but that came at the end. 

There was a department of statistics, and another of 
finance, and another of publicity, but there was also 
a department for the development of spiritual resources. 

There was a department of stewardship whose work 
was to deepen in all Methodists the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to God in the use of their money. The idea 
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of stewardship was driven home by hundreds of writers 
and thousands of speakers, and a quarter of a million 
Methodists were enrolled, pledging themselves to give 
yearly a‘ definite proportion of their income for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God. 

There was also a department of life service. Men are 
no less indispensable than dollars. To carry out the 
Centenary program 53,000 additional trained workers 
are needed. That they will be secured is certain. 

There was a department of missionary education. 
Mission study classes were organized by the thousand, 
and millions of pages of missionary literature were 
printed in the most appetizing forms, that a vivid 
knowledge of the world’s need might be carried into 
every Methodist home. The printed word was supple- 
mented by pictures. The bureau of photographs and 
lantern slides reached tens of thousands who could not 
have been reached in any other way. 


These were the forces at work behind the intensive 
financial drive scheduled for May 18-25 inclusive. The 
contribution box was passed. In eight days all the $140,- 
000,000 was obtained, and several millions more are ex- 
pected to come in. Hence the celebration in Columbus. 

Those doleful creatures who assert that the church 
is dead have evidently not heard of the Methodists. The 
critics who lament that the church is frittering away 
its time on picayunish matters should buy a ticket for 
Columbus. The cynics who supposed that the war would 
leave the church stranded and impotent should gaze at 
this Methodist giant who is girding up his loins to run 
a new race. A thousand voices have been shouting: 
“The church is facing a crisis.” The Methodists have 
shown the world the manner in which they propose to 
face it. John Wesley in the eighteenth century used to 
say “The world is my parish,” and his children in the 
twentieth century are fulfilling his dreams. 


Moved by Clock Work 


An Editorial 


By Edwin 


CCORDING to Bergson’s theory of humor the 
A hight of the ridiculous is reached when man is 
made to move like a machine. He would doubtless 
—if he had the opportunity—have thought the Tinman 
and the Strawman of the “Wizard of Oz” the most 
amusing men on earth. So did a great many people. The 
eighteenth century admired Kant because his morning 
walk was so regular that the housewives of Kénigsberg 
used to use his transit as a timepiece. But we of the 
twentieth century are rather disposed to wonder if he 
would not have been a greater philosopher if he had 
varied his routine occasionally. 
This is the age of machinery; and that is a good thing, 
for it is only thru machinery that man can gain relief 
from unremitting and mechanical toil. But to make use 


_of this new freedom man must master the machine, 


otherwise he becomes a part of it. This danger threatens 
not merely the machine-tender of the factory, for there 
is a machine to which all of us are in subjection, that is, 
the clock. Even members of the leisure class are hand- 
cuffed to a watch that keeps them from having any lei- 
sure at all. To eat when you are hungry, to sleep when 
you are sleepy, to play when you are playful, to rise 
when you are wakeful, these are privileges of a primi- 
tive past or of an invisible future. 

So completely have we become the slaves of the clock 
that when we think it desirable to get up earlier we 
could not think of any better way than to pass laws set- 
ting the clocks an hour ahead of time. The discussion or 
even the experience of “daylight saving” does not seem 
to have settled the question of its desirability, but it has 
shown how completely we are controlled by those arbi- 
trary divisions of time devised by the ancient Babyloni- 
ans, who could not be expected to know any better. The 
city people who hate dining and dancing and dramatics 
by daylight were nevertheless constrained to follow the 
clock in its forward jump, altho gradually they relapsed 
into their old habits. The country people, who might be 
supposed to be independent of congressional clocks, were 
the most bothered by it of all. Farmhands dutifully rose 


. at the conventional hour and then had to sit around till 


the dew was off the grass. According to a Kansas con- 
gressman, dew causes sores when it touches the skin. 
This is hard on thé fashionable ladies who wash their 
faces'in dew to improve their complexions, and on the 


E. Slosson 


followers of Dr. Kneipp who walk barefoot on the dewy 
grass to cure their diseases. We also hear that the best 
time for gardening is in the early morning, and that the 
daylight-saving ordinance withered the hopes of the 
backyard horticulturists, to whom a famished country 
looked for fresh vegetables. The measure was urged as 
a favor to workingmen, but some of them saw in it a 
conspiracy of capitalists to rob them of their repose. 

The American Federation of Labor voted overwhelm- 
ingly in opposition to “daylight-saving.” 

The curious thing about the controversy is that both 
parties go by the clock instead of by convenience, and 
prefer to shift the hand on the dial rather than alter 
their accustomed hours. Whatever economies may be 
effected by a daylight-saving law they cannot compare 
with the saving resulting from a distribution of activi- 
ties over a greater period. Let those industries where 
early hours are an advantage take them. Let those who 
want to keep late hours keep them. Both would benefit 
by getting the other set out of the way. Our greatest 
losses come from the peakload in all the public services. 
At a certain fixed tho fictitious time everybody crowds 
into the cars. An hour before or later there are 
plenty of empty seats. For one hour in the day restau- 
rants are so rushed that it is hard to get served. The 
patrons not only have to endure this inconvenience, but 
they have to pay rent on,the room when it is 
empty and the wages of the waiters when they are idle. 
Both the high cost of living and its discomfort are large- 
ly due to this unintelligent attachment to the clock. 
Shoving the hour back and forth can do but little good 
so long as everybody insists upon doing the same thing 
at a certain nominal time. It is absurd to apply the same 
time schedule to all latitudes, from Alaska, where the 
daylight may last twenty-four hours, to Porto Rico, 
where it may iast but twelve. It is in some cases con- 
venient to have industries of the same sort and located 
in the same place begin and end at the same time, but if 
the different industries of a city overlap by a few 
hours some time during the day that gives sufficient 
opportunity for mutual intercourse. As a matter of fact 
most establishments and even most indiviiuals thruout 
the country can arrange their hours to suit themselves. 
It is not Congress but their own conservatism that hin- 
ders them. 
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Why France 
Needs the Coal 


Mines of the 


Sarre Valley 


The widespread devastated region above was 
the chief center of French coal production be- 
ore the war. But Lens suffered not only from 
the bombardment incident to the fighting but 
from obviously intentional damage done by the 
Germans to the mines and industries. There 
must be many years of reconstruction before 
Lens will be in condition to produce again 





=| Indemnity is a 
ma| Poor Substitute 
for Factories, 
but Better than 
Nothing at All 


At the left is one of the big factories that helped 
make France prosperous before the war—the 
“factory of a thousand trades” in St. Quentin. 
It was systematic destruction on the part of the 


German forces that reduced it to this ruin 








Why Men Work 


The Joy of the Working—As Kipling Calls It—Is an Asset 
Too Often Neglected by Both the Worker and the Boss 


By Alfred J. Lotka 


FTER you have driven your car for six months 
it is a fair presumption that you understand 
the working of an automobile better than that 
of your own mind, tho this has been your con- 

stant companion for maybe twenty or thirty years or 
more. 

It is not at all necessary for the functioning of 
some of our faculties that we should understand their 
action, or even be aware of their existence. This is well 
illustrated by our sense of balance. We do not even 
realize that we possess such a sense, until, thru one 
cause or another, it becomes deranged and we feel 
“dizzy.” 

In the same way certain other, more recondite fea- 
tures of our mental mechanism and contents ordinarily 
escape our observation. 

What is more, we not only remain in ignorance of 
certain fundamental factors of our mental equipment— 
this would be a merely negative kind of failing—but we 
have an innate and persistent bias toward positive self- 
deception as regards certain operations of our mind. 
The admonition of Polonius to his son, “to thine own self 
be true,” or the exhortation of the Greek sage, “know 
thyself,” are precepts far from easy of performance. 
This is due, in part at least, to a peculiar twist of the 
human mind, which impels us to ascribe our actions to 
rational motives, when, in point of fact, they rest upon 
an emotional basis. There is a profound psychological 
‘truth in Asop’s fable. The fox is deceiving, not his au- 
dience, but himself when he states his reason for aban- 
doning his efforts to reach the grapes. To admit defeat 
would hurt his pride. So, in very human fashion, he in- 
vents a plausible pretext, he “rationalizes” his action, 
as the psychologists say. 


TIHIS process of rationalization explains certain no- 
torious inconsistencies in human conduct. As Dr. 
Bernard Hart points out, “it is a familiar fact that peo- 
ple of otherwise irreproachable honesty will swindle the 
government or a railroad company with untroubled 
equanimity. If they are taxed with incongruity between 
their principles and their conduct, a varied crop of ra- 
tionalizations will be produced immediately. They point 
out that nobody loses anything, that fares and taxes are 
so inequitable that it is justifiable to evade them, and 
So on. 

“It will be obvious, therefore, that to ask a man why 
he does a certain thing is by no means an invariably 
efficient method of discovering the genuine causes un- 
derlying his actions. Introspection, however honestly it 
may be carried out, frequently fails when it attempts 
more than the mere recording of the superficial contents 
of consciousness. 

“So soon as it aims at the elucidation of the real 
springs of action, there is always the possibility that 
either no result whatever is obtainable, or one vitiated 
by the mechanism of rationalization.” 

To the psychologist it is thus a familiar fact that we 
are ordinarily but imperfectly conscious of the funda- 
mental motives for our actions. And so, in late years, a 
separate branch—dynamic psychology—has grown up. 
Its province is the study of the emotional basis of our 
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conduct, the drives that urge us on toward certain ends. 
These ends themselves, to quote Veblen, “are assigned 
by man’s instinctive proclivities,” and rest upon an 
emotional basis. 

The healthy individual ordinarily pays little attention 
to the motivation of his conduct. It is only when inner 
conflicts arise that he (or his medical adviser) is in- 
duced to search out the motives for his actions. Dynamic 
psychology owes much of its development (in the hands 
of Freud, Jung and their followers) to the study of 
such more or less morbid cases. 


UT aside from these abnormal cases, a very clear 

light is thrown upon certain types of human motives 
or drives by what we might speak of as super-normal 
individuals, men of high attainments, in whom certain 
instincts are developed to great intensity. Unlike the 
average individual, these men have often become clearly 
conscious of the powerful drive behind their life efforts, 
and, in not a few cases, have given eloquent expression 
to their conviction. 

Thus Arnold Bennett clearly tells us: “The artist 
works under the stress of instinct.” Dr. Parry, in his 
book, “The Evolution of the Art of Music,” gives a 
name to this instinct: “It is the intensity of the pleas- 
ure or interest which the artist feels in what is actually 
seen or present to his imagination that drives him to 
utterance. The instinct of utterance makes it a necessity 
to find terms which will be understood by other beings 
in whom this appeal can strike a sympathetic chord...” 

Is this the instinct to which Arnold Bennett refers? 
We let him give his own answer: “An attribute which 
may be taken for granted in every artist is passionate 
intensity of vision. Unless vision is passionately in- 
tense, the artist will not be moved to transmit it, and 
the motive to pass it on will not thus exist.” Again: 
“The expression of the soul by the brain and body is 
what we call the art of living.” And: “The novelist is 
he who, having seen life, and being so excited by it that 
he absolutely must transmit the vision to others, chooses 
narrative fiction as the liveliest means for the relief of 
his feelings. . . . He is like other artists, he cannot keep 
himself to himself ... he is bound to tell. . .” 

A similar insistent drive for self-expression speaks in 
the words of Emerson: “Until a man ¢an manage to 
communicate himself to others in his full stature and 
proportions, he does not yet find his vocation.” 

Closely, perhaps inseparably associated with this in- 
stinct of self-expression is another which has been 
termed by psychologists the instinct of workmanship. 
It is that which urges the person of talent to work for 
the love of work, without any very direct relation to 
material reward. A description, humorous but very true 
to nature, is given us by Arnold Bennett of one type of 
person in whom this instinct is keen—the amateur in- 
ventor: | 

“Watch the inventors. Invention is not usually their 
principal business. They must invent in their spare time. 
They must invent before breakfast, invent in the 
Strand between Lyons’s and the office, invent after din- 
ner, invent on Sundays. See with what ardor they rush 
home at night! See how they seize a half-holiday, like 
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hungry dogs a bone! They don’t want golf, bridge, lim- 
ericks, novels, illustrated magazines, clubs, whisky, 
starting prices, hints about neckwear, political meet- 
ings, yarns, comic songs, anturic salts, nor the smiles 
that are situate between a gay corsage and a picture 
hat. They never wonder, at a loss, what they will do 
next. Their evenings never drag—are always too short. 

. They are continually interested, nay enthralled. 
They have a machine, and they are perfecting it. They 
get one part right, and then another goes wrong; and 
they get that right, and then another goes wrong, and 
so on. When they are quite sure they have reached per- 
fection, forth issues the machine out of the shed—and 
in five minutes is smashed up, together with a limb or 
so of the inventor, just because they have been quite 
sure too soon. Then 
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statement that the motive for work is money-making, 
with the exception that artists and scientists work for 
the joy that work gives them. There is no greater fal- 
lacy than to make this contrast. The workman has this 
same power of enjoying self-expression in his work.” 
A special value attaches to the pronouncements on 
this point from the lips of Robert Wolf, because, as the 
manager of a successful wood pulp factory, he speaks 
with the experience of actual practise: “The opportu- 
nity for self-expression, which is synonymous with joy 
in work, is something that the workman is entitled to, 
and we employers who feel that management is to be- 
come a true science must begin to think less of the sci- 
ence of material things and think more of the science 
of human relationships. . . . It is beginning to be un- 
derstood that when 





the whole business 
starts again. They do 
not give up—that par- 
ticular wreck was, of 
course, due to a 
mere oversight; the 
whole business starts 
again. For they have 
glimpsed perfection; 
they have the gleam 
of perfection in their 
souls.” 

That is the key to 
the situation: They 
“have glimpsed per- 
fection.” They have 
had “a vision of their 
finished work.” This is 
the goad that drives 
them on to contin- 
ued effort. They have 
sensed with Emerson 
that “there is one di- 
rection in which all 
space is open to man. 
His faculties silently 
invite him hither to 
endless exertion.” 

Now it might be 
thought. that the mo- 
tives which impel men 
of exceptional genius 








we deny to vast num- 
bers of individuals 
the opportunity to do 
creative work, we are 
violating a great uni- 
versal law.” 

What, then, is the 
practical bearing of 
these facts? 

They have a _ two- 
fold application. First, 
for the _ individual. 
“Better — self-under- 
standing means bet- 
ter self-control, and 
wiser ordering of 
one’s actions along the 
normal paths of hap- 
piness.” “For me,” 
says Arnold Bennett, 
“an individual cannot 
be in a state of well- 
being if any of his 
faculties are perma- 
nently idle thru any 
fault of his own.” 
Speaking of the man 
who has “taken ref- 
uge from life’— 
chosen comparative 
ease rather than a 








can be of little mo- 
ment in the affairs of 
the ordinary individual. But a little reflection surely 
points that this is an erroneous view. For, after all, men 


are much alike in their general construction, and it is © 


not likely that impulses working at white heat in the 
genius should be wholly absent or even insignificant in 
the average individual. “It is clear,” says H. T. Moore, 
“that special aptitudes clamor for the opportunity of 
asserting themselves. The tasks which are their fit oc- 
casion of self-expression are the supreme joy of the man 
of genius, who will suffer every earthly privation rather 
than brook the thwarting of his talents. The conflict 
with the environment takes on a very special character 
in these men, but we see in their particular demands 
for self-realization merely a unique instance of the 
same principle which applies to the rest of humanity.” 
The same conviction is expressed by Veblen: “. ... 
in human behavior this disposition (the instinct of 
workmanship) is effective in such consistent, ubiquitous 
and resilient fashion, that students of human culture 
will have to count with it as one of the integral hered- 
itary traits of mankind.” Irving Fisher also voices the 
same opinion. “Text books of economics today make the 


“The opportunity for self-expression is 
something that the workman is entitled to” 


full scope for his own 
peculiar gifts, he says, 
“His existence is a 
vast secret and poisonous regret.” A similar thought 
runs thru Emerson’s words: 

“When you shall say, ‘As others do, so will I: I re- 
nounce, I am sorry for it, my early visions: I must eat 
of the good of the land, and let learning and romantic 
expectations go until a more convenient season’ :— 
then dies the man in you. .. . The hour of that choice 


is the crisis in your history. .. .” 


Here, then, we have a cardinal point in the compass 
for the vocational guidance of the young: Let the life- 
plan be drawn with eyes wide open to the meaning of 
the instinct of workmanship and self-expression; and 
to the “poisonous regret” that may come of choosing 
comparative ease and comfort in preference to struggle 
in obedience to an inner call. 

However, in the great majority of cases, the youth 
starting out to learn a living is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity, relieved of the necessity of making a choice. 
The strong bark of circumstance carries his frail bark 
into the maelstrom of industrial life. Of what avail is 
it to him that he should have an understanding of the 
instinctive drives to human en- [Continued on page 68 











Chatting Along 





the Milky Way 


How Radio and the Wireless Telephone Serve the Men “Up There” 
By Lloyd E. Darling 


66 ELLO, down there. This is Plane No. 1 
speaking. Do you get me all right?” 
The words issued from the horn of a 
loud-speaking telephone. Grouped all about 
were admirals and generals, and representatives of 
technical interests of all kinds. The admirals and gen- 
erals and technical representatives jumped. Never be- 
fore had they heard a machine doing just this sort of 
’ thing. 

Up in the air, circling about, was Plane No. 1. One of 
its occupants it was, who had spoken. Electric waves 
carried the words down thru the ether to the ground 
and to the receiving station in the midst of the distin- 
guished visitors. Suddenly the apparatus spoke again, 
its stentorian tones leaving no doubt as to the perfec- 
tion of its working order. 

“Heard from Plane No. 1 yet? This is Plane No. 2. 
Everything’s all right up here for our part. Tell us 
where you want us to go.” 

The spectators crowded around. 

“Tell him to circle off to the right about a half mile 
or so, and loop the loop, or something,” suggested one 
excitedly. This was done promptly. Immediately the 
plane started away, and, getting over its appointed spot, 
started to do tricks and evolutions of all kinds. 

“How’s that?” came the operator’s voice. “What’s 
next? Here comes Plane No. 1.” 

“Sure, I’m coming,” broke in Plane No. 1. “What’ll 
we both do now?” 

“Well, circle off over beyond that ridge and tell us 
what anybody’s doing over there, as if on a scouting ex- 
pedition,” came the suggestion from the ground. Off over 
the broad sweep of country went the two aeroplanes, in 
a few minutes getting out of sight. And still the in- 
strument on the ground in the midst of the spectators 
continued to reproduce in loud tones the voices of the 





men on the aeroplanes as they reported what they saw. 
A thrill went thru the onlookers. The Dayton, Ohio, 
country had seen little to approach this before. The war 
was a long way from over. The men were expert. Every 
one of them realized the enormous possibilities of such 
an invention as this that made talking with men miles 
away without wires, and with the men scooting along 
68, 80 or 100 miles or more an hour, an everyday affair. 
Right then and there the whole group was converted to 
the radiotelephone, and particularly to its use in connec- 
tion with aeroplanes. And immediately they began to 
confer with the demonstrators as to ways and means of 
making the invention available at once and on an ex- 
tended scale. 

This was late in 1917. You didn’t hear much about 
the event at the time, for secrecy was necessary. But 
from that time on laboratories and radio manufactur- 
ing plants in this country hummed with activity. As a 
result we are years ahead of normal progress now. We 
can do more things with radiotelephony, and its brother 


These are the large and small radio oscillation bulbs perfected 
by D-. De Forest for the transmission of wireless messages 











art, radiotelegraphy, than we might have been 
able to do fifteen or twenty years hence, or- 
dinarily. _ 

Of radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony, the 
former is the older. It is the “wireless” of 
Marconi, and, more recently, of the thousands 
of youthful experimenters all over the land. 
Radiotelephony is a comparative infant, ren- 
dered practical within the last three or four 
years, and of the two, far the more complex 
in theory and design, tho in practise it is 
about as easy and convenient to talk radio- 
telephonically now as over ordinary commer- 
cial telephone lines. 

In radiotelegraphy the operator, with the 
receivers clamped over his ears, hears the dots 
and dashes of the Morse code, not unlike in 
their way the dots and dashes you hear from 
telegraph sounders in any raiload station. In 
radiotelephony your own voice carries thru 
and is reproduced in the ears of any radio 
listener, just as if there were a land telephone 
connecting you two. It is because voice cur- 








Wide World 


One of the NC trans-Atlantic seaplanes being equipped with a 4 kilowatt 
radio set, specially devised for aeroplanes and weighing only 45 pounds. 
An ordinary ship set may weigh 500 or 600 pounds. The propeller at the 
right of the bullet-shaped body drives the generator inside. The aviator 
is attaching the terminal that leads to the rest of the set and the aerial 
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rents are so much harder to manage and re- 
produce that radiotelephony is so much more 
complex in theory than radiotelegraphy. 

The activity that began to hum in Ameri- 
can laboratories and radio plants after the 
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Dayton demonstration was largely an 
effort to obtain a reliable and standard- 
ized vacuum valve: That invention was 
root and branch of all the wonderful 
demonstrations the American radio- 
telephone specialists had been able to 
make in the presence of the Allied army 
officials and technical experts. 

Vacuum valves of ordinary kind much 
resemble common _ tungsten-filament 
electric lamps of small size. The “vacu- 
um” part of the name comes from their 
having a vacuum inside in the same 
way, and the “valve” end of it results 
from their valve-like action on some 
kinds of electrical circuits, i. e., from 
their ability to let electric oscillations 
thru in one direction but not in the 
other, just as a check-valve in the water 
pipe permits the water to pass thru one 
way but not the other. They are ex- 
tremely sensitive and mobile. Their 
check-valve action trims off the unde- 
sirable halves of incoming radio oscil- 
lations and lets the remainder work the 
diaphragm of the telephone receiver— 





Paul Thompson 


that round iron 
disk about two or 
two and a half 
inches in diame- 
ter just under- 
neath the receiv- 
er’s cover—there- 
by producing au- 
dible sound in a 
listener’s ears. If 
they did not cut 
and trim in this 
way, the _ tele- 
phone receiver 
would not respond 
at all, since it is 
too sluggish to 
. keep up with the 
lightning-like os- 
cillations — result- 
ing from arriving 
ether waves strik- 
ing an aerial. 
Their enormous 
sensitiveness, and 
this special abili- 
ty in the cutting 
and trimming 
line, has made 
one other con- 
trivance, aside 
from _radioteleg- 
raphy, practica- 
ble and useful in 
Poul Phemecen aviation. That is 
The aviator wears the De Forest wireless the radio direc- 
telephone set strapped to him—the trans- tion finder. But 
mitter on his arm and the telegraph key this invention we 
on his knee so that they are in the proper shall tak , 
positions when he is piloting the plane. ; e up m 
Connections are made to the transmitting detail later. 
apparatus thru the plugs attached to cords The task, then, 

















When he is flying the advantage of having the aviator’s instruments for 
radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony conveniently strapped on is obvious. 
This airman is manipulating the key of the De Forest wireless telegraph set 


that faced us at the time the United States entered 
the war in 1917 was the perfection of this vacuum 
valve. This had to be done before anything else of 
major significance in radiotelegraphy or radiotelephony 
was possible. The vacuum valve had a long lineage. 
Originally discovered and perfected by Thomas A. 
Edison in the early 80’s, it lay dormant and unused 
for many years, except in scientific laboratories as an 
interesting curiosity. In 1904 Dr. J. A. Fleming, of 
London, evolved the idea of applying the valve to radio- 
telegraphy as a detector of the presence of oscillations, 
and as a cutter and trimmer thereof as previously de- 
scribed. This was a long step forward in radio art. In 
the early years of radiotelegraphy—in the 90’s and 
early part of this century—they used a contrivance 
called a “coherer” for the detection of oscillations. This 
was sluggish and cumbersome in action. Then came the 
crystal detector, an instrument that made use of the 
one-way conductivity for electric oscillations which cer- 
tain cystals have (galena, iron pyrites, carborundum, 
for instance). This property resembled the one-way, or 
cutting and trimming action of vacuum valves, but was 
not so marked. The application of the crystal detector 
was a considerable advance at the time, but was com- 
pletely outclassed by the advent of the vacuum valve in 
the field. At about the time this happened, Dr. Lee De 
Forest, of New York, came out with a vacuum valve 
considerably improved over Fleming’s, one which con- 
tained what is now known as a third electrode, or grid. 
It is this form of vacuum valve which’is so widely used 
at present. The third electrode is an addition of great 
value, acting as a sort of policeman or governor of what 
goes on within a valve, thereby enabling its operation 
to be much more flexible and its application much 
broader. 

In aeroplane sets these vacuum tubes are mounted in 
little cases containing also switches and coils and con- 
nected apparatus. Sometimes the same set may serve 
for either radiotelephonic or radiotelegraphic use, de- 
pending upon the operator’s needs. The NC trans- 
Atlantic flyers had equipment [Continued on page 64 
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By Edwin 


E have all had, at some reunion or visit to 

old scenes, the experience—more perplexing 

than pleasant—of being ushered into a 

gathering of people whom we feel we ought 
to know but cannot quite place, forgotten friends, un- 
met relatives, lapsed acquaintances and recognizable but 
unidentifiable celebrities. That is the sensation we ex- 
perience when we open Sir Harry Johnston’s novel, The 
Gay-Dombeys, for we are plunged into a reception room 
where we meet Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dombey, Henry Ir- 
ving, Miss Knipper-Totes, Arthur Balfour discussing 
theology with Mrs. Humphry Ward, Eustace Morven 
just returned from the Niger delta, Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van playing “The Lost Chord,” Frederick Chick, George 
Du Maurier taking notes for a Punch picture, Sir James 
and Lady Tudell, Oscar Wilde with a yellow carnation, 
Sir Barnet-Skettles, Arthur Pinero and Lord Feenix. 
As we collect our wits and find out who’s who, we real- 
ize that half the guests of that dinner party at the resi- 
dence of Sir Walter Gay-Dombey in 1887 have walked 
out of Dickens’ novels and the other half out of real 
life. Our momentary confusion is followed—thru 397 
pages—by the pleasure of reviving acquaintanceships 
in new environments and tracing relationships thru 
later generations. , 

The book will please those—and those only—who 
delight to sit down by the hour with a gossipy 
genealogist, the old lady or family doctor to be 
found in every village, who can tell us the latest news 
or oldest scandal of our old town folks. There is no 
order to the novel, no plot, no narrative, no one of the 
three unities, just scraps of old letters, fragments of 
conversation, newspaper clippings, bits of description, 
ranging in time from 1700, when Cornelius Dombey 
began trading with the American plantations, down to 
1916, when Rupert Smith-Dombey was killed by a shell 
at La Bassée, and ranging in space from Ubunyanza, 
wherever that may be, to New Orleans, where Paul 
Dombey III found his beautiful but unsatisfactory 
bride, Diana, daughter of Governor Dombey of Lou- 
isiana. I had to draw off a genealogical table of the two 


A Sequel to “Dombey and Son” 


E. Slosson. 


books before I could get the relationships disentangled. 
It took half a dozen sheets of the biggest paper I could 
find and I can only give part of the table below, but I 
will supply the set complete at the usual rate charged 
by genealogists, $5 an hour for research and $50 for 
engrossing. 

To the younger generation the book will be uncom- 
prehensible, for to them the name of Dickens is nothing 
more than an expletive, if indeed even that usage has 
not gone out of fashion. But to those of us who have 
gray hair or little of any color it is a joy to see 
how the children of our fictional friends turned out. 
You remember—if you admit that you belong to the 
Dickens era—that Mrs. Jellyby was much interested in 
the settlement at Borrioboola Gha and was much laughed 
at in consequence by the people of Bleak House. But he 
laughs best who laughs last and the missionaries here 
as elsewhere have the laugh on the skeptics. The ex- 
pedition of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton in 1841, which 
Dickens was satirizing, was indeed a failure, but from 
such earnest tho misguided efforts has arisen the great 
Nigerian empire of Great Britain now completed by 
the acquisition of the Kameruns from Germany. But 
British expansion is hampered still as it was in Dick- 
ens’ time by the Barnacles of the Circumlocution Office. 
You: remember that Sir Barnet Skettles when he put 
Master Skettles into Dr. Blimber’s school was in Par- 
liament and anticipated rather touching up the Radicals 
if in the next three or four years he should succeed in 
catching the Speaker’s eye? Well, as you would expect, 
the son of Skettles Junior, Albert Victor Barnet-Sket- 
tles, commonly known as “the Whelp,” has a snug berth 
in the Foreign Office, where by his ignorance, inertness 
and incapacity he prevents Eustace Morven from carry- 
ing out his plans for the exploration of the Upper Niger. 
Morven is the hero of the novel, if it has a hero, any- 
way the author’s favorite character. You knew his 
father, Morfin, head clerk in the house of Dombey and 
Son, who married Harriet Carker, sister of the unfor- 
tunate John and the scheming James of the glistening 
smile. Eustace is apparently a composite of various 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE GAY-DOMBEYS 
FANNY married PAUL DOMBEY married EDITH eloped with CARKER (of the white teeth) 





LITTLE PAUL 
(died young) 


whose sister HARRIET CARKER married MORFIN 
(Adventist) (head clerk) 


SIR EUSTACE MORVEN 
(African explorer) 


FLORENCE married WALTER GAY 
a Walter Gay-Dombey) 


SUSAN NIPPER married P. TOOTS 





as LUCRETIA 
(artist) 


LORD FEENIX married SUZANNE FANNY PERCEVAL 
(married fake ‘ poet) 
Mahatma) 


CANON DOMBEY married CORNELIA KNIPPER-TOTES 
(named Solomon after S. Gills) (third female stranger) 


PORTIA married SIR- VICTOR 
BARNET-SKETTLES 
(the Whelp) 


PAUL married DIANA 


(Lord Goring) 








EDITH CARINTHIA 


(of American Dombeys) 


RUPERT SMITH-DOMBEY 
(illegitimate son) 


TER EARL FEENIX married MYRA PERKINS 


WAL 
(killed by elephant) 
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(of Swiveller Variety Co.) 
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African explor- 
ers including 
Sir Roger Case- 
ment and Sir 
Harry Johnston. 
Like the for- 
mer, he exposes 
the Belgian 
atrocities in the, 
Congo, and like 
the latter he 
writes a diction- 
ary of the 
Bantu lan- 
guages which 
is appearing 
s i multaneously 
with this novel. 
Sir Harry also 
comes into the 
book in his own 
person; he is 
the _ ostensible 
biographer of 
Sir Eustace and he is referred to, sometimes compli- 
mentarily, sometimes contemptuously, in the letters he 
quotes. 

The Whelp of the F. O. marries Shrimpy Portia, 
daughter of the Rev. S. Edward Dombey, Dean of Bar- 
chester. He was named Solomon after old Sol Gills, the 
nautical instrument maker, Walter Gay’s uncle, but he 
preferred to drop the -olomon and forget his humble 
godfather. He married Cornelia Knipper-Totes—you 
don’t know her? But you used to know her mother, 
Susan Nipper, the vixenish maid of Florence Dombey. 
She married, you remember, P. Toots, the oldest pupil 
at Blimber’s, “not what is considered a quick sort of a 
person” but “it’s of no consequence,” for he was wealthy 
and made a good mate for the Nipper. Susan K.-T., sis- 
ter of Cornelia, took after her mother. She became a 
suffraget and ran for Parliament on the labor ticket in 
South Marylebone at the age of seventy-three. 

The Toodles have come up in the world, too, and 
slightly altered the spelling of their names. Perhaps 
you did not recognize Sir James Tudell when I intro- 
duced him to you? He is one of the ten children of 
Toodle, the engine-driver, and Mrs. Polly, the nurse of 
Little Paul. The family scattered like the Kallikaks; one 
followed his father as an engine-driver and retained 
the old name, one became a notorious actress, Bella 
Delorme, and one a railroad magnate and Conservative 
M. P., Sir James Tudell. 

While he rose on the railroad wave, Sir Walter Gay 
gained his fortune and title in shipping. He hyphenated 
his name with his wife’s and started the Florence line 
of steamships all named after flowers. Florence and 
Walter had seven children, one of whom, Suzanne 
(named after her mother’s devoted champion, Susan 
Nipper) married Lord Feenix, nephew of. the Cousin 
Feenix whom you know as having helped Edith when 
she ran away from Mr. Dombey with Carker, his clerk. 

The Verisophts, the Dedlocks and the Hawks (Dick- 
ens could never get over the habit of using character- 
istic names) still encumber the British bureaucracy. 
The great cabinet minister, Jos. Choselwhit, has a Dick- 
ensian flavor, altho he seems to stand for Joe Chamber- 
lain. Harold Skimpole-Andrews, the talented young actor 
who was killed in the American railroad accident along 
with Lucilla Smith, comes out of Bleak House. You will 
be glad to learn that the old Blimber school, where little 
Paul suffered such hardship, has been quite reformed 
and brought up to date under the able administration of 
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Florence, the daughter of Fanny and 
Paul Dombey, who married Walter Gay 
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Mr. Feeder, B.A., who, you recall, married Cornelia 
Blimber. Another institution that has changed is the 
Adventist church founded in the later thirties. This 
naturally was at first housed in a plain and tempo- 
rary building, but as the end of the world was indefi- 
nitely postponed the service was “enriched” in the usual 
way by the addition of incense and candles and vest- 
ments until it became the most ornate and aristocratic 
in London, and its Byzantine edifice (largely built from 
the benefactions of Mrs. Harriet Carker Morven) was 
one of the architectural wonders of the metropolis. 

But while the manners of the second generations may 
have improved, their morals have deteriorated. Pros- 
perity has not been good for them. Or perhaps I am 
taking the mid-Victorian view of it. Sir Harry John- 
ston knows more about the heart of Africa than Charles 
Dickens. I doubt if he has explored the human heart as 
thoroly. But he also has painted with a fine-point brush 
a picture of his times and the two novels show a sig- 
nificant contrast in style as well as change in cir- 
cumstances, Many people have tried to fill out the lack- 
ing chapters of “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” but 
this attempt to carry on the Dickens characters into 
another century is an interesting experiment in fictional 
heredity. If future authors follow up this line we shall ° 
have a series like the twenty volumes in which Zola 
traces the ramifications of the Rougon-Macquart fam- 
ily or the six volumes in which Freytag relates the his- 
tory of a German family for-a thousand years. 
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New Books to Take Along 


When You Go on Your Vacation 


The Spirit That Giveth Life 


Life is full of human problems. The 
world is full of men and women with 
ready made solutions of them. The so- 
lutions are usually ready made because 
that way lies the line of least resist- 
ance. To make solutions to order it is 
necessary to think; and thinking is 
not the thing that the men and women 
in the world do best. Generally they do 
not think at all. It is so much easier 
to accept formulas—either the formula 
of convention or of revolt. One formula 
is quite as deadly as the other. 

Take, for instance, the problem of 
the child born out of wedlock. The 
slaves of convention strive to solve it 
by laying down the formula that there 
should be no child; the slaves of revolt 
appeal to the formula that there should 
be no wedlock. Both are wrong; rather, 
neither is right. For human life re- 
fuses to be confined within the strait- 
jacket of any formula. 

John Galsworthy knows better. He 
likes to set before you a problem—es- 
pecially a problem of the kind for 
which the old time “problem novel” 
was named. But you cannot catch him 
giving you a formula by which to 
solve it. Instead he offers, without in- 
sistence or arrogance, a different kind 
of solvent. It is not a formula, but a 


spirit. It is a triple essence of under- 


standing, sympathy and love. 

In Saint’s Progress, his latest novel 
—may the gods keep far distant the 
day when we shall have to write “his 
last”—he has chosen the problem of 
the “war baby.” 

But it is no ordinary “war baby,” 
born to Tommy Atkins and a factory 
girl as the result of war’s relaxations 
of conventional restraints. The mother 
is the fine spirited, fastidious, warm 
pulsed daughter of a cultured and spir- 
itually minded English Church clergy- 
man; the father a boy officer, clean, 
chivalrous, brave. The swift romance 
of the boy and girl is met with reluc- 
tance by the widower father, who can- 
not believe his girl is ready or can 
know her mind in a fortnight’s ac- 
quaintance. Inexorable orders to the 
front bring to an abrupt crisis the 
dragging debate between the father’s 
hesitancy and the girl’s passionate 
urgency. There is no time for the cere- 
mony of church or state. The girl 
makes the decision. She will not let her 
man go to face death until she is his 
and he hers. If ever there were true 
marriage “without benefit of clergy,” 
it is here. 

The boy officer goes to Flanders and 
dies. The “war baby’s” coming impends. 

Here is a puzzling enouch problem 
ripe to demand solving. The world’s 
solution is a foregone conclusion—os- 
tracism. For “the world” is terribly 
afraid of what may happen to it if it 
relaxes its rigid conventions and lets 
its human heart rule its head. The 
girl’s solution is simple: courage, 
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frankness, pride—not the pride so eas- 
ily turned by misadventure into shame, 
but the pride that rises serene about 
men’s stupid and cruel judgments. The 
solution of the father—the “saint” 
whose “progress” the book’s title rec- 
ords—is not so easy. Saints find it hard 
to accommodate themselves to the im- 
placable realities of the world we live 
in. But he seeks with sweet charitable- 
ness and fine self-forgetfulness and the 
answer is not denied him. 

There are those who will tell you 
that Galsworthy is fond of posing 
problems and evading their solutions. 
It is not true. His whole telling of this 
human story is a solution. It is not a 
formula; it is neither the laying down 
of a law nor a denial of the existence 
of law. It is the infusion of a spirit—- 
broad, understanding, charitable, hu- 
man, Christlike. 

Galsworthy believes with every fiber 
of his being in love. He knows that 
love and passion are not antithescs, the 
one noble and the other vile; but com- 

















Bain 


John Galsworthy, the au- 
thor of “Saint’s Progress” 


plementary halves of the same great 
human phenomenon. It is only when 
passion is dissevered from love that it 
loses its nobility. It is partnership with 
love that keeps passion pure and fine 
and worthy, not conformity to man- 
made rules and conventions. This is 
what John Galsworthy profoundly be- 
lieves. His marvelous artistry—com- 
parisons are odious, but we rank him 
second to no living writer in English 
—enables him to present with convinc- 
ing power the case for those who refuse 
to be bound by artificial conventions 
when conventions mean denial of the 
right of men and women to the love 
that endures. 


Saint’s Progress, by John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


My Own People 

What you think of Our House de- 
pends entirely on whether you are one 
of “the public” or whether Our House 
is your house. If you don’t know just 
what class you belong to, reading the 
book and watching your reaction might 
be a good way to find out. 

It is the story of a boy just out of 
college who thinks he wants to write, 
told by a Yale professor who knows 
how to write. Henry Seidel Canby’s 
style has the unobtrusive charm which 
belongs to people who love words for 
their own sake but who love ideas more. 
You can’t help feeling that there is a 
good deal of autobiography in the 
book, in the boy’s mental processes, not 
necessarily in the events of the story 
which, unlike most novels of character, 
has a perfectly good plot. If your own 
mental processes are in the least like 
the hero’s you will be intensely inter- 
ested in his attempt to “find himself,” 
in his home town, in Bohemian New 
York, in scientific research, in a drug 
store. It is hard to choose, but here is 
one paragraph which conveys pretty 
clearly what the author, and the hero, 
want to do: 

“IT know I'd rather write of my own peo- 
ple and for my own people than make a pot 
of money.” A swarm of vivid images of 
college, Millingtown, his own kind in New 
York, danced thru his brain and drove out 
the vapidities of Wixtér’s drug store. No 
note book copies of casual conversation 
would suffice there! To get them one would 
have to go as deep as one knew them, far 
deeper than he should ever know the crowd 
—and afterwards, find words. “A man’s 
job,” thought Robert sanely, “with no 
quick climaxes in it. Why a lifetime’s too 
short to do that kind of work!” 


Our House, by Henry Seidel Canby. Macmillan 
Co. 


From a Non-Combatant 


In his introduction to Volleys From 
a Non-Combatant the author styles 
himself an unwilling non-combatant, 
physical infirmity alone having forced 
him outside the fighting ranks. After 
reading his fearless, striking collection 
of war articles we incline to the opin- 
ion that Mr. Thayer has had as big a 
share in furthering the Great Cause as 
have many more fortunate Americans 
in uniform. His message is one that the 
reader will not find easy to skip and 


there is a constant temptation to un- © 


derline. 

The first volley is directed against 
the Superman, whom Mr. Thayer de- 
molishes in short order, proving that 
he has never been a match for his en- 
emies on equal terms, but has achieved 
a limited measure of success only by 
superior preparation, surprize, corrup- 
tion and deceit. In the essays, “Beware 
of a Judas Peace” and “Campaigning 
for Dupes,” the contention is made that 
“there is no more difference between the 
Kaiser and the Germans than between 
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tweedledum and tweedledee.” Pacifism 
and sentimentalism in dealing with the 
Boches are denounced in unmeasured 
terms. A clear-cut summary of the Bol- 
shevik movement is given, which is de- 
fined as an attempt to substitute the 
despotism of the dregs for the despot- 
ism of the Czar. 

Italy, “the most misunderstood and 
consequently the most misjudged of all 
the Allies,” is made the subject of two 
articles. 

Democracy; Discipline; Peace, are 
volleys delivered in the form of 
speeches, the Colver Lectures for 1919 
at Brown University. They are full of 
sound and stimulating ideas on the 
possibilities and responsibilities -of 
these United States. Mr. Thayer looks 
upon Democracy, as it is beginning to 
work itself out in the American Re- 
public, as the ultimate governmental 
goal toward which man has been striv- 
ing thru the ages. You may quarrel 
with his idea that there is nothing 
higher than Democracy, but he leaves 
you more than enough for this genera- 
tion, and a good many others, to do 
in the perfecting of the present form. 

It is quite incidental to the main ar- 
gument, but there is one sentence which 
it is impossible not to quote: 

For myself, I prefer, if the President of 
the United States must have an unauthor- 
ized and extra-constitutional political ad- 
visor and collector of political public opin- 
ion, Colonel House to Madame de Main- 
tenon, who partly served Louis XIV in 
those offices, or to Madame Du Barry who 
had even higher ascendancy over Louis XV. 


Volleys from a Non-Combatant, by William 
Roscoe Thayer. Doubleday, Page & Co. Democ- 
racy; Discipline; Peace, by William Roscoe 
Thayer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The World War History 


The third volume of History of the 
World War, by Frank H. Simonds, con- 
tinues in the author’s vigorous grasp 
of, and discriminating insight into, his 
wide subject. In this volume Mr. Si- 
monds presents the supreme achieve- 
ment of the French defense of Verdun, 
with the sureness of detail gathered 
from personal observation. Follow, in 
commendable arrangement, mainly Ire- 
land and Kut-el-Amara, The Battle of 
Jutland, The Battle of the Somme, 
Fighting in Italy, The Last Russian 
Offensive, Rumania Sacrificed, and The 
First German Peace Offensive. The 
text is excellently illustrated with pho- 
tographs and maps. 


History of the World War, Vol. III, by Frank 
H. Simonds. Doubleday, Page & Co, 


The Peace President 


William Archer has long been famil- 
iar to us as a literary critic and his 
keen criticism and searching powers of 
analysis have quickened our apprecia- 
tion of many a topic in the realm of 
letters. It is with special interest, then, 
that we turn to his appreciation of 
President Wilson and find him equally 
keen in his estimate of a man and a 
program essentially political. 

Mr. Archer points out, as has an- 
other Englishman, Maurice Low, in his 
interpretation of Woodrow Wilson, that 
the President has always been the 
spokesman of his people and that his 
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How to Win Him 
to Whole Wheat 


Serve Him Bubble Grains, Crisp, Flavory, 


Toasted, Puffed to 8 Times Normal Size 


You want to do that—all you mothers. You want your children to eat 
whole wheat, ' 


Then make whole wheat as attractive as cookies and doughnuts are. 
Make it a food confection. 


Professor Anderson Has Done That 


Puffed Wheat is Prof. Anderson’s way of making whole wheat enticing. 

He seals the grains in guns, then applies an hour of fearful heat. Then 
shoots the guns, and all the wheat’s moisture—turned to steam—explodes. He 
causes in each kernel more than 100 million explosions. 

The grains come out thin, airy and gigantic. The walls are flimsy, the 
texture is like snowflakes. The taste is fascinating. 

But the great fact is that every atom feeds. Every food cell, being blasted, 
is fitted for digestion. Thus one gets the full nutrition of whole wheat. 

For the joy of it and the good of it, serve Puffed Wheat in milk every day. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


All Steam Exploded—Each 15c, Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3162 
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actions have been the expression of 
their will. His whole war policy has but 
represented the changing aspects of 
American opinion on successive situa- 
tions and their final crystallization in 
the definitive declaration of war. In 
the midst of the present controversy 
on the League of Nations, it is inter- 
esting to ponder as to whether Mr. 
Wilson is again unerring in his instinct 
of what the American people want. 

It is interesting, tho unfair consider- 
ing the relative status of the two 
writers in their respective countries, to 
compare Mr. Archer’s characterization 
with that of Daniel Halévy, who also 
holds a brief for the President as the 
spokesman of the American nation. His 
highly inaccurate and unintentionally 
entertaining President Wilson was 
written hastily in 1917 as a bit of 
Franco-American propaganda and has 
just been published in English. None 
of Wilson’s American admirers have 
ever written of his mistakes with the 
frank calm of the Frenchman. The 
book is a curious, tho not a vastly im- 
portant document. 


The Peace President, by William Archer. 


Henry Holt & Co. President Wilson, by Dan- 
iel Halévy. John Lane Co. 


The Better Half 


Whenever Booth Tarkington writes 
a new book you wonder if after all he 
isn’t the Great American Novelist, and 
then you decide that 
he can’t be because 
altho he can turn.a 
city into an individ- 
ual, and a typically 
American individual, 
and altho he can 
produce an absolute- 
ly “real” boy, yet the 
women in his stories 
are simply append- 
ages, pleasant ap- 
pendages often, but 
quite incapable of 
standing alone. No 
Tarkington heroine 
could ever be the cen- 
tral character of a 
book. I remember an 
Indianapolis girl re- 
marking hotly that no 
young woman of the 
Middle West would 
ever have sold her 
furs and her grand 
piano as the heroine 
of “The Turmoil” 
did; she would have 
gone out and found a 
job. But nobody will 
ever suggest that 
Penrod could, in any 
particular, have act- 
ed otherwise. 

The Magnificent 
‘Ambersons has the 
faults and the virtues 
of its predecessors. 
The city is much more 
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mobiles and factories and grime. George, 
the hero, is so skilful a study of an 
arrogant youth with really good stuff 
in him that it is useless to attempt to 
describe him in a few words. He is the 
central figure of the book, which pos- 
sesses the usual Tarkington virtue of 
being a very good story. 


The Magnificent Ambersons, by Booth Tar- 
kington. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Ten Tales of Conan Doyle 


“The Surgeon of Gaster Fell” is 
gruesome and absorbing with a thrill 
on every page, quite like “The Hound 
of the Baskervilles,” but most of the 
other stories show Dr. Doyle leaving 
the trail of the detective to write of 
submarines, children and other subjects 
with which no one ever has connected 
him. There is a war story and a before- 
the-war prophecy and a delicious bit of 
comedy, all of them, particularly “The 
Prisoner’s Defense,” written with an 
ease and skill which prove that no one 
as versatile as Conan Doyle need feel 
obliged to stick to one line. 


Danger and Other Stories, by A. Conan Doyle. 
G. H. Doran Co. 


Paper Bullets 


Would you have believed that any 
one could write a book about a wholly 
new phase of the war? Of course until 
the extinction of the present genera- 
tion it will continue to be written of 
from new angles, 
but didn’t you think 
you knew nearly all 
there was to know 
about the basic facts? 
But how about the 
fact that two out of 
every three German 
prisoners who came 
into our lines during 
the last days before 
the armistice carried 
American propagan- 
da pamphlets with 
them? Did you know 
that a whole group of 
our Intelligence Serv- 
ice devoted themselves 
to bombarding the en- 
emy with paper bul- 
lets calculated to 
weaken his morale? 
Did you know that 
the British did the 
same thing, and the 
French and the Ital- 
ians and the Ger- 
mans? 

Adventures in Prop- 
aganda are the let- 
ters from the chief of 
the mysterious G2D 
to his wife. The only 
trouble is that they 
don’t tell enough about 
his job. There are fas- 
cinating bits, but they 
are only bits. How- 
ever, the rest is dis- 


than background, it tinctly entertaining 
is a live and fascinat- — pout Thompson and refreshing  be- 
ing character as it de- Booth Tarkington presents an- cause Mr. Blanken- 
velops from village other real American boy in horn is one of the 
neighborliness to auto- “The Magnificent Ambersons” very, very few who 
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© Paul Thompson 
Henry van Dyke, author of “The Valley 
of Vision,” -was formerly United States 
Ambassador to the Netherlands, and dur- 
ing the war was made chaplain in the navy 


have dared to admit that war behind 
the lines is often peaceful, picturesque 
and luxurious, not to mention amusing. 


Adventures in Propaganda, by Heber Blank- 
enhorn. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Lincoln's Love Story 


Plenty of people have written lives of 
Abraham Lincoln; plenty of people, 
rather too many, have written stories 
in’ which he appears as the dominant 
figure in the big scene where the mother 
pleads for the life of her only son; but 
to make Lincoln the hero of a novel is 
a trifle unusual. 

Bernie Babcock, delving in biog- 
raphies and Lincolnia, found countless 
references to the influence on Lincoln’s 
life of his love for Anne Rutledge and 
felt that a good story was going to 
waste. So she wrote it and did it on 
the whole very well. The little pioneer 
settlement of New Salem becomes a 
real and interesting place. It has a dis- 
tinct personality and its reactions to 
the ungainly, big-hearted clerk at Of- 
fut’s store make good reading. Anne 
Rutledge is carefully and quite attrac- 
tively drawn, tho it takes her three 
chapters to die, which is more than 
should be permitted to any heroine. 


The Soul of Anne Rutledge, by Bernie Bab- 
cock. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


Half Told Tales 


It is strange that so few Americans 
write allegories, for so many Ameri- 
cans like to read them. The popular ap- 
peal of a good allegory, provided it is 
sufficiently obvious, is very like the 
popular appeal of a good melodrama. 
Henry van Dyke’s allegories are clear 
enough for anybody and usually -very 
beautiful, tho the beauty is frequently 
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produced by a painfully obvious effort. 
The Valley of Vision is, according to 
its sub-title, “A Book of Romance and 
Some Half Told Tales” which are, its 
author says, “mere sketches, grave and 
gay, on the margin of the book of life.” 
There are many of them and they are 
of many kinds. Most of them are stories 
of the war, but they are very far from 
being war stories in the usual sense. 
Even when the material scene is in 
France or Belgium the spiritual back- 
ground is The Valley of Vision, be- 
cause “the mountain-top is the place of 
outlook over the earth and sea. But it 
is in the valley of suffering, endurance 
and self-sacrifice that the deepest vis- 
ions of the meaning of life come to us.” 


The Valley of Vision, by Henry van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Improving the Thirty Per Cent | 


Walter Camp’s experience as a di- 
rector of athletic training in naval sta- 
tions during the war has convinced him 
more firmly than ever that physical 
training of young men is essential to 
the life of the nation, that the 30 per 
cent unfit disclosed by our draft exam- 
inations is a blot which must be speed- 
ily removed. In Athletes All he has 
gathered the fruits of his long experi- 
ence into a convenient handbook for 
coaches, for scoutmasters or, in fact, 
for any boy or young man who is in- 
terested in sport. There is a good deal 
of sound, tho rather elementary advice 
on hygiene, sportsmanship and the 
management of school athletics. There 
are instructions for large and small 
group games as they were played in 
the training stations, games ranging 
all the way from football-baseball to 
potato races. There are detailed and 
very clear directions for the “Daily 
Dozen Set-Up” which should be inter- 
esting to anybody who does calisthenics. 


Athletes All, by Walter Camp. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


While Paris Laughed 


It is difficult to praise aptly a bit of 
gossamer or the tracery of frost. One 
has the same feeling in regard to 
handling, in brief review, this last, de- 
lightful book of Leonard Merrick. 

He himself tells us that While Paris 
Laughed is “pranks and passions of the 
Poet Tricotrin.” So, of course, it is, but 
it is also so much more; so full of 
little whimsicalities, of delicately subtle 
thrusts, of delicious bits of humor that 
one chuckles continuously from the first 
episode—the suicide which, after all, 
wasn’t!—to the last when Tricotrin is 
miraculously (to his secret happiness 
and his studied sorrow) released from 
that engagement of marriage which 
had caused him to hold forth to his 
particular chum, Pitou, upon the joys 
of being a husband and a father. 

A tale indeed to tickle the fancy and 
delight the hearts of all who love a 
delicate laugh and a bit of finished 
artistry is this recital of the larks of 
two young devotees of “Montmartre, 
where youths of genius pray to their 
Muses and to their concierges, and sup- 
port existence upon herrings and hope.” 


While Paris Laughed, by Leonard Merrick. 
E. P.. Dutton Co. 
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f You Brush Teeth 
Brush Them Well 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Don’t Leave the Film 


Millions of people who brush teeth 


daily leave a tooth-destroying film. © 


They find in time that teeth discolor 
and decay. Tartar forms on them, per- 
haps pyorrhea starts. And they won- 
der why. 

The reason lies in a film—a slimy, 
clinging film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. There the tooth brush can’t 
remove it, and the ordinary dentifrice 
cannot dissolve it. 

That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Dentists call it “bacterial plaque,” 
because millions of germs breed in it. 


They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that film. 

Dental science has for years sought 
a way to end that film. The tooth brush 
had proved inadequate. Tooth troubles 
constantly increased. And the reason 
clearly lay in that film. 

A new discovery has now solved this 
greatest of tooth problems. That film 
can now be efficiently combated. Able 
authorities have proved the facts by 
scientific tests. Leading dentists all 
over America are now urging its adop- 
tion. 

Now this method is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And to let 
all people prove it quickly we are offer- 
ing a free ten-day test. 


See the Difference 


Ask us for this trial tube, then see 
for yourself the difference between old 
methods and the new. It will be a 
revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

Pepsin alone is inert. It must be 
activated, and ‘the usual method is an 
acid harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed barred. But now a harm- 
less activating method has been found. 
Five governments have already grant- 
ed patents. It is that method, used in 
Pepsodent, which opens up this new 
teeth cleaning era. 


Dentists and scientists are now using 
Pepsodent—many thousands of them. 
At least a million careful people have 
adopted it already. It is time that you 
knew what it means to you and what it 
means to yours. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like anv tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
the teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. 

Watch the results for ten days. Read 
the reasons in the book we send. Then 
decide for yourself about this new way 
of teeth cleaning. 


Cut out the coupon now. 








Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
activated pepsin. An efficient film com- 
batant, now endorsed by dentists every- 
ong and sold by druggists in large 
tu ° 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 








THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 541, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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YouWill Like These 


Clear Havana Cigars 


/Wo cash in advance; no C. 0. D.Y 
1 Prepaid; parcel post, insured 


If your taste is for superior Havana goods, Thompson’s 
Diplomaticos will please you. Aad you can smoke them 
without feeling extravagant. 

Havana filler and wrapper, 4% inches long, hand-made 
by skilled Cuban workmen. with the aroma and flavor 
or which good Havana cigars are noted. 


TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 
PAY US ONLY IF PLEASED 


Similar cigars retail at 15 cents each, or $12.50 per one 
hundred, By our ‘‘direct to smokers’’ plan, eliminatin 
all unnecessary intermediate expenses, you are sav 
exactly 34 cents on each cigar. 

Send no money—just write us on your letterhead or 
enclose business card. We will ‘orward prepaid one 
hundred Thompson's Diplomaticos Smoke four or five; 
if they please you, mail us your check for $9.00; if not 
return remainder at our expense. State whether you 
prefer light, medium or dark color. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY, INC. 
Tampa, Florida 
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Beautify Your Grounds By 


Sy Erecting DodsonBird Houses 
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cegivine'd that touch 


Cultivate the song birds. They will protect 
your shrubs and gardens from insect’ pests. 


Order Now chee 














“Jhe MIRACLE of MILK 


Drinking Your Way To Health 


You know in a general way that milk is good for you. 
But if you knew what a precious liie-giving fluid it really is 
—if you knew the almost miraculous results it produces for 


hose who drink it intelligently, you 

3 would be truly amazed, For anemia, 
"7 indigestion, constipation, any difficulties 
of the stomach, liver, kidneys, heart or 
bladder, Brig at’s disease, rheumatism and 
many other iils for which physicians have 
no reliable remedy, the right use of 
mick almost invariably overcomes the 
érouble, For instance, feet and hands 
that are usually oold and clammy, become 
warm and life-like a few days after beginning 
this marvelous se!f-treatment. Bernarr Mac. 
fadden, the famous ee | —— in col- 
laboration with Dr. Sanf. lord Porter, the milk 
diet specialist, hes written a book ot priesions 
The Milk Diet, How 







value entitled se 
To Use it.”" 


You May Have It Free 


Tt will bea revelation ¢o you, Bend w 
three months’ subscription for PHYSICAL 
CULTURE MAGAZINE at the regular price 
of HO» and we will mal! you the book ag once, 
oe AL CULTURE MAGAZINE sbould 

be part of your reading every month. Ics in- 
spirational articles on Health, Hygiene and 


this unique magasine, we wi'l send it to you 
for 3 months for 600 and include Mr, Mao- 
my 's above mentiou.ed book free. Write 
PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 

119 West 40th St., Suite 1000E, New York City 
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Chatting Along the Milky Way 


(Continued from page 57) 


of this type, as well as a one-half kilo- 
watt set driven by an air propeller for 
radiotelegraphy only—the two sets sup- 
plementing one another and providing 
usable apparatus in case either one 
should break down. A large number of 
our army and navy aeroplanes are 
equipped with radiotelephonic appar- 
atus now. Radiotelegraphic apparatus 
has been applied for a longer time. Our 
European allies used it early in the 
war to direct artillery fire from high 
altitudes, even uncertain in operation 
as the vacuum valves they had at that 
time often were. With our perfected 
vacuum valves we could make an im- 
mense improvement in this service. 

In military science it is a proverb 
that no sooner does a principle or ap- 
paratus of especial value come out than 
the fates or the ingenuity of the enemy 
make an antidote appear that almost 
destroys the usefulness of the original 
development. Machine guns, for exam- 
ple, outdid infantry for a while, then 
tanks developed and almost put the 
machine gun industry out of business, 
then armor piercing bullets and con- 
centrations of heavy artillery fire be- 
gan to make the lives of tanks precari- 
ous—and so it goes. 

In the case of directing artillery fire 
with aeroplanes and radio sets, the 
radio sets very nearly brought about 
their own undoing. This came about 
thru the manner of carrying out the 
fire directing operations. An aeroplane 
would go up over its own lines, head 
toward enemy territory, and watch 
where the shells from its artillery in 
the rear were striking. It would then 
send back radio signals which con- 
veyed this information, and the artil- 
lery could keep to its present range or 
change as the case demanded, the com- 
bined result being that the effectiveness 
of the artillery was greatly increased. 

The Huns made great use of this 
trick, but what put a blot on the hori- 
zon of their perfect bliss was an aspect 
of radio not much reckoned with until 
that time. This was the radio direction 
finder. Vacuum valves made it so sensi- 
tive that its effectiveness was enor- 
mously increased. A direction finder 
usually consists of a frame six or eight 
feet square and about four to six inches 
in width, upon which is wound a layer 
of wire. This apparatus revolves at will 
around a centrally located axis like a 
revolving door. The contrivance is con- 
nected to an ordinary radio receiving 
set in place of the usual aerial. Its 
peculiar quality is that it is exceed- 
ingly directional. In other words, this 
revolving square loop has to be so 
moved around its.axis that it lies in the 
plane of the sending station in order 
to receive signals at maximum inten- 
sity. In this condition it “points” to- 
ward and away from the direction 
from which signals are coming, much 
as a weather-vane points toward and 
away from the direction the wind hap- 
pens to have at a given time. 

With this apparatus it was a com- 
paratively easy matter for the Allies 


to locate German aeroplanes which 
were directing artillery fire. No sooner 
did the Huns get up in the air and 
start to send back radio signals to ar- 
tillery than men at direction finders all 
over that region overheard them, and 
speedily determined the direction the 
signals were coming from. This infor- 
mation was promptly telephoned or 
telegraphed to a central headquarters, 


«where a suitable line was made on a 


map indicating this direction. The other 
lines from the other direction finders 
came in promptly, and of course it was 
easy to see that they were all “point- 
ing” to one particular spot, which was 
the location of the aeroplanes. By draw- 
ing the lines out in full this point could 
be fixed definitely at the intersection of 
the lines. Knowing where the aeroplanes 
were it was easy for the commanding 
officer in that district to send out a 
pursuit squadron, stir up the anti- 
aircraft guns, and give the investigat- 
ing Huns a warm reception in general. 
All of this could occur even tho it were 
a dark night, or a hilly country ob- 
scuring extensive view. The radio on 
the aeroplanes was doing the Germans 
a service in one respect, but in another 
it was damaging them by revealing the 
planes’ position. But tho the radio 
seemed thus to prove its own undoing, 
the side with the best apparatus could 
get the most use out of it. Therein the 
Allies profited, especially toward the 
end of the war when American per- 
fected vacuum tubes became available 
and German equipment was on the 
decline. 

Another feat the Germans tried went 
awry for the same general reason. 
They used to send their Zeppelins to 
London by keeping a line on certain 
London radio stations with a direction 
finder. The Allies found this out and 
upon one occasion rigged up a station 
in Paris to give signals of the type 
London had been radiating, at the same 
time shutting down the London plants. 
Five Zeppelins followed a wrong course 
and were trapped and destroyed. 

Radio direction finders helped the 
NC planes to keep a definite course 
in their trip across the Atlantic. Reg- 
ular radio compass stations, as they 
are called, are now established along 
our coasts to enable ships to enter our 
harbors with greater ease and dis- 
patch. Aviators are guided to landing 
fields by its use. 

What is the future for radio in avia- 
tion and in general? Manifestly radio 
direction finding will be one great use. 
Then the possibility of our being able 
to telephone to ships at sea is not dis- 
tant, electrically speaking, tho com- 
mercial considerations may prevent its 
being worked out extensively for a 
time. Our transcontinental air mail 
service may make extensive use of the 
radiotelephone to expedite its work, 
and to keep track of and watch over 
the safe progress of the aviators and 
their valuable mail. News may in the 
future be broadcast with the radio- 
telephone, weather reports and time 
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signals sent out. Telephoning from 
moving trains and to distant points is 
quite within the bounds of possibility. 
But in the opinion of experts it will be 
some time at least before the already 
established telephone and telegraph 
lines are supplanted by their radio 
rivals. The chief advantage about the 
established systems is that they are 
more controllable, are secret, and do 
not broadcast their information in all 
directions. But the radio and the older 
systems have each their special fields 
and form a valuable adjunct to each 
other. We may expect enormous devel- 
opments in radio in the next few years. 
New York 


Remarkable Remarks 


RICHARD CROKER—There is nothing 
to do in New York but go to the thea- 
ter. 


SECRETARY DANIELS—If a League of 
Nations plan succeeds we must end our 
naval construction. 


Harry Kemp—In the storms that 
beat on the shores of Hell great devil 
bats go flapping by. 

MONTAGUE GLASS— Everybody is 
ready to arbitrate, but nobody is will- 
ing to be decided against. 


Rev. GEORGE CHALMERS RICHMOND— 
There is no red flag literature that can 
compare with the New Testament. 

Tuomas A. Epison—The acquisition 
of wealth in America is the only way 
by which men can improve their ability. 


Rev. WILLIAM BurRGHESS—The stage 
reeks with moral filth and sensual ex- 
hibits which might make the devils 
blush. 


MINNIE MApDERN FiskE—Much of 
our disease comes from eating the flesh 
of animals diseased before they were 
killed. 


JaMESs G. HuNEKER—Boiling oil 
should be the penalty for the young 
girl who presumes to play Chopin in 
public. 

CHANCELLOR Day—If there is any 
body of men of whom the American 
people should be proud today it is their 
senators. 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE—A train rob- 
ber and a poet combined would, it 
seems to me, be something like a su- 
preme man. 


Max SENNETT—A girl cannot screen 
well unless she has well formed teeth, 
large animated eyes, a round face and 
soft contour. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP—The nation 
that dominates the world is going to 
be the nation that brings about har- 


monious relations between capital and 
labor. 


CROWN PRINCE CHARLES OF RUMA- 
NIA—Thrones are so unstable nowa- 
days that I prefer the certainty of hav- 
ing the wife I desire to the chances of 
losing the succession. 


ALFRED A. CoHN—The girl who is 
just “pretty” has about as much chance 
of becoming a film star as Ole Hanson, 
the Mayor of Seattle, has of being elect- 
ed chief of the I. W. W. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box & New York 
FIFTY-THIRD YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
usual. simple out-of-door lii 
Wort ag ee ae or Business Life: recens graduates in 12 es gg Each boy studied physically and 


mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every se 
ATHLETICS : Two fields with excellent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods liie, swimming pool. 


You are invited to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on appircarion. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 






































PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 18, 
1919. Address Prestipent C. S. Nasu, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 53rd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. _ Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake Cham- 

plain. Well equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. Col- 

lege preparatory and general courses. Write for booklet, 

Miss ELLEN Seton OcpEN, Principal. 

The Rt. Rev, A. C. A. Hau, President and Chaplain. 
Box R, Burtineton, Vt. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired, The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. ee by hes when desired. 


For 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, §President 
RA ts a a ae 


Graining for Authorship i 


fii Howtowrite, whatto write, # 
y . and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
} Jour spare time itable. 
mn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
b Play Writing, Photoplay 
m Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism; 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
q ©6There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
a are constantly recommending our courses. 
publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer’ 's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated~tatalogue free 
Please address 


LEARN THE 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 





Great opportunities for trained men 
as Motor .Experts, Shop Foremen, 
Licensed Chauffeurs, or go into busi- 
ness for yourself. Automobile men 
earn big money, 


$90 to $400 Per Month 


You learn here by doing the actual work, under expert 
instructors. By this method you cannot fail. If you 
have yearned for a future where you can make big 
money—here it is. 


Write TODAY for information—tt s Free 
BUFFALO AUTO SCHOOL 
Dept. 120 Buffalo, N. ¥. 


MAPLEWOOD jz!" 227,32 sues! 

life. Near Philadelphia. 
57th year. Junior Dept., where boys receive real care at 
moderate rates. Limited to 40, College or business. Small 
classes. Manual training. Modified camping all summer. 
All sports. J. C. Shortlidge, Concordville, Pa.. Box 150. 


The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 
How I Learned It in One Evening 
Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119W. 40th St., New York 
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Does _— Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


IF your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to be a genius. If you have a liking for 













drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many x 


opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
Through the Federal Course in applied Cartooning, 
America's 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed. 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their stepping 
stones to success. 
“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 
Feperat ScHoot or AppLiep CARTOONING 
9741 Warner Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 










Home Correspondence 
Dep't. 304, Spri Springfield, Mass. 
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ADIRONDACKS 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


One of the largest and best conducted hotels in the Adirondack region; 
hotel grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking two beautiful lakes; with a 
range of mountain peaks in every direction; refined home comforts and 
surroundings; elevator; rooms with bath. 


CUISINE OF SUPERLATIVE GOODNESS 
ALL OUTDOOR DIVERSIONS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


__ The ideal place for rest or the strenuous life. EF f 
with creature comforts to make your holiday beneficial and delightful. 


June to October. 











The Vacation for 


Outdoor Men and Women 


The summer climate is always cool and pain in 
The “‘Highlands of Ontario,” Canada’s lovely vacation 
region. Every summer pleasure can be enjoyed cut doors 
—fishing, canoeing, golfing, swimming and camping! 

Write any of the offices of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Usted below for free literature and information about 


“Algonquin Park” — “Kawartha Lakes’* — “Muskoka 
Lakes’’ — ‘‘Timagami’’ — “‘Lake of Bays’’ or ‘30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay.’* Modern Hotels to suit the 


pockets of everyone. 

Cc. ¢. , eeerem, 907 Merchants Loan and Trust Bidg., 
CG 

Ww. R Eastman, Room 510, 294 West Washington 8t., Boston, 


H. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber of Commerce mag. Datale, N.Y. 
J. H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, 

A. B, Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 

For adults, boys or girls camp sites, apply 
to H. R. Charlton, General Passenger De- 
Partment, Montreal. 


For particulars address 
M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 



























Everything to your liking 
Open 





Hotel Puritan , 


390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
The Distinctive Boston House 


Called by globe trotters one of the 
world’s most homelike and attract- 
ive hotels. Reasonable rates. 

Near Massachusetts Ave. Subway Station, 9 


minutes from South, 11 from North Stations. 
Send for booklet with guide to historic Boston. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Manager 













|| CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are going away for the sum- 
mer, you want The Independent to 
follow you. Let us know your new 
address, if possible, three weeks ahead. 
Be sure to give your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 


















550 WEST 27th STREET 


©) HONOR ROLLS :: MEMORIALS © 


Book of Designs Free. 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., BRONZE FOUNDRY (Estabiishea 1875) 
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NEW YORK CITY 











Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 

or pads MR. C. &. . BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture PR ve 


Has automatic ‘Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken - together as you would 
a broken limb. salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. name and address today. 


C.E.BROOKS, 490F State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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“Is that bird a sparrow?” 

“No, Dad,” says your youngster; 
wren.” 

Purple. crackles look like blackbirds, but 
they are not. 

You may think a cedar is a spruce, a 
beech is an elm, and you may bluff like 
anything when asked what a shododen- 
dron is. 

You may know lots about Nature, but 
it’s fair to assume you don’t know any too 
much. Send word to 


THE INDEPENDENT 

119 West 40th Street New York 
to send you for five days’ free examina- 
tion the new Pocket Nature Library. 
Splendidly printed, illustrations of flower 
trees, butterflies and birds in full color. I 

don’t want them, send them back. 
That's all there is to that. If you keep 
them, send $5.50. 
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What's Happened 


The Allied Governments have re- 
quested Holland to prevent the depar- 
ture of the Kaiser. 


An earthquake centering near Flor- 
ence shook Tuscany June 29. Many 
buildings were demolished and 127 
lives lost. 


Representatives of leading German 
trusts have gone to Russia to open com- 
mercial relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


The American army in Europe has 
been reduced since the armistice from 
nearly 2,000,000 to about one-quarter 
of that number. 


More than a thousand Chicago City 
Hall clerks of a force of 1200 struck 
for increased salaries, and municipal 
business was paralyzed. 


Japan has apologized to the United 
States for the violence of the Japanese 
in Tientsin March 12, when an Ameri- 
can soldier was severely wounded. 


Company A of the Thirty-first U. S. 
Infantry, numbering about 190 men, 
has suffered 50 casualties in fifteen 
days from anti-Kolchak forces in Si- 
beria. 


The Senate has approved an increase 
of the Shipping Board fund from 
$276,000,000 to $491,000,000 for com- 
pletion of the Government’s authorized 
shipbuilding program. 


The first budget of the German Re- 
public calls for confiscation of capitai 
to the amount of $20,000,000,000. In- 
heritance and excess profit taxes will 
run up to 80 per cent. 


During the anti-British riots in 
Egypt twenty-nine British and Indian 
officers and men were killed and eighty- 
one wounded. The casualties among the 
Egyptians were about 1000. 


British, French and Italian repre- 
sentatives of labor have decided to take 
political or industrial action on July 
20 to compel the withdrawal of armies 
fighting the Soviets in Russia. 


The Soviet Government of Hungary 
has put down the counter-revolutionary 
movement. The Danube monitor that 
had been seized by the royalists to 
bombard Budapest has been recovered. 


The naval appropriation bill has 
passed the Senate carrying $643,432,- 


| 695—a cut of $181,275,826 from the 


one reported to the last Congress. To 
complete coast guard vessels $2,850,000 
is also provided. 


The Irish Dominion League, in a 
manifesto signed by Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett and other distinguished Irishmen 
of various parties, proposes that all 
Ireland be given the status of the do- 
minions with complete home rule and 
no representation in Parliament. 


Secret Service men found old treas- 
ury notes to the value of $66,967.95, 
which were to have been macerated by 
the Government, in the cellar of Charles 
H. Turnbull, an employee of the Treas- 
ury Department, who had planned to 
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THE GREAT oral *““SEEANDBEE”’ 


Largest and most 
Costly steamer on 
inland waters oi 
the world. 







A Night’s Good Rest Be 
it East or West 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one 


night of your trip—East or West. You'll find 
comfort and quiet on a completely appointed 
steamer and will wake up refreshed. 

The great ship “SEEANDBEE” is 500 
ft. long, 98 ft., 6 in. broad, with §r1o state- 
rooms and parlors accommodating 1500 a 
sons. Schedule includes steamers “SEEAN 
BEE,” “City of Erie” and “City of Buffalo’ e 
Daylight trips every Saturday from July 12 
to Aug. 30. 


Daily Between Cleveland and Buffalo 


FARE $4.03, — Ist to Nov. 15th 


Leave Cleveland - san. m. (Content Standard Time) 
Arrive Buffalo Eastern Standard Time) 
Leave buffalo - 9:00p. m. pee ae Time) 
Arrive Cleveland + 6:30a. m, (Central Standard Time) 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls 
and all Eastern and Canadian points. At 
Cleveland for Cedar Point, ut-in- -Bay, 
Toledo, Detroit and all points West. il- 
road tickets reading between Cleveland ont 
Buffalo accepted for transportation on all 
steamers. 


Ask ticket agent for tickets via C. & B. Line. 
NEW TOURIST AUTOMOBILE RATE—$7.50 
Round Trip with Two Days Return Limit for 
Cars Not Exceeding 127 Inches Wheelbase. Send 
5 cents for colored puzzle chart of the great Ship 
“SEEANDBEE,” Also ask for pictorial booklet 
(free). 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Dept. A, Cleveland, O. 
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See America 
First — 


Your country was never 
in better shape to be seen 
than this summer. 





Our national parks are 
wonderful. 


Do you know how many 
there are and where ‘they 


are? 
Look up your own 
country, and see what 


your government is doing 
to make your country a 
better land to live in and 
to travel in. 
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restore them, according to testimony | 

upon which the indictment was re-| 

turned against the accused. On Cl ul 
Wheat and flour shipments to and 











from the United States will be under 
Government control for a while longer; 
the War Trade Board is succeeded by 
the United States Wheat Director. 


The city of Nancy, destroyed by the 
Germans, will be rebuilt by the Vulcan 
Steel Products Company of New York 
City. The French Government’s tenta- 
tive contract figure with the American 
firm is $250,000,000. 


General Grigoriev, who deserted the 
Bolsheviki and set up an independent 
power in Ukrainia, has taken Odessa 
and other Black Sea ports and is 
marching north to join Petliura, the 
Ukrainian leader. 


United States Presbyterians will 
spend half a million dollars restoring 
war ruined Presbyterian churches in 
France, Belgium and Italy. The money 
will be used only for maintaining 
churches already established. 


Two thousand Germans, enemy aliens, 
arrested in all parts of the United 
States during the war, were put aboard 
the transport “Martha Washington” at 
Charleston, South Carolina, to sail for 
Rotterdam, en route for Germany. 


The percentage of the male popula- 
tion of the various parts of the British 
Empire contributed to the war was, 
for England 24.02 per cent, Scotland 
23.71, Wales 21.52, New Zealand 19.35, 
Canada 13.48, Australia 13.43, Ireland 
6.4. 


Bids on surplus stocks of canned 
meats and vegetables held by the War 
Department were rejected, the prices 
offered being 25 to 50 per cent lower 
than the Government paid. Sales may 
be made to municipalities thru negotia- 
tions. 


Of 2,084,000 American troops who 
reached France, 1,390,000 saw service 
at the front. Of every 100 American 
soldiers or sailors who served in the 
war, two were killed or died of disease. 
For every man killed in battle, seven 
were wounded. 


Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, as Im- 
perial Chancellor in 1914, assumes sole 
responsibility for all governmental acts 
of that period, according to the con- 
stitution, and asks to be tried instead 
of the Kaiser for alleged violations of 
the laws of war. 


A million an hour, or approximately 
$21,850,000,000, is what the war cost 
America. The total armed force of the 
United States when the armistice was 
signed was 4,800,000. Battle deaths 
were about 50,000, the wounded were 
about 236,000 and more than 57,000 
died of disease. 


The War Department has curtailed 
permission for United States officers to 
go abroad, and has restricted the 
granting of passports to families of 
officers in the A. E. F., because Secre- 
tary Baker considers it probable that 
most of the Army of Occupation will 
soon be ordered home. 


SHIRTS 





REAL JACQUARDS 
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3 Wonderful —_— 


Not One Gent 
in Advance 


Not one penny in advance! Absolutely no 
an tion to buy. Simply mail the coupon and we'll 
you all three shirts to prove to you that they are 
th most amazing values you eversaw. Three juine 
Jacquard shirts at a saving to + of fully $3.15. Shirts 
of rare beauty—shirts that will outwear the costliest 
silk shirt you ever saw. 
Three fashionable striped patterns in black, blue 
and lavender stripes with a white background inter- 
woven with stripes and dainty white es. Each shirt 
cut extra full, guaranteed fast color, et mother-of- 
= buttons, soft French turn-back cuffs, hand- 
undered body, perfect fitting. Sizes 14 to 17. 


Send Only the Coupon 


Don’t send a cent of money—be sure to write 
your name and address plainly and to state size of 
neckband—the shirts will be shipped immediately 
transportation ot fully paid, You pay $4.35 on arriv 
—no more. e! not fully satisfied return them and your 
money will be imm ely refunded. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 


Desk 257 430 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 

| peRnaro-Hewitt a Co, Desk ! 

0 S. ty et, Chicago, tl. | 

Send the shirts at once. I will pay price an arrival 4 
with understanding that if I do not want to keep 

them I can send them back and you willrefund my ! 

money. 


1 
t 
I 
I size of Neck-Band. 
t 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


By WINFiEiD SCOTT HA MALL. ris Ph.D, 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$ 1 .00 What every young husband and 
ame young — Sines 
P ia a ab grey parent s now 
bad pi —320 pages—many 
= a contents & commendations on 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 758 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Health Culture 


AL OF PRACTICAL HYCIENE 





JOURN 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 


Summer 
Reginald 8. Oswald, M. D. 


Candy—Its Use and Abuse 
H. M. Lome 
Summer Diarrhoea 


Prevention and Treatment 
J. H. Jackson, 
Vegeterianism and Health 
T. R. Allinson, I. BR. C. 8. 


Health Influenced by Colors 
Sunlight and we Human Body 
dward Warman, A. M. 
Soft Drink Evil 
. H. Knot 
5. Cured 
Personal Experience 
Irene Norton Bond 
20 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
Trial offer” 3 months 25 cents 








HEALTH TURE 
507 St. James Bldg., New York City 











Investment in health pays 
big dividends, ask yourself 





nae BATHTUB HEATER 





DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 
CAN LIGHT & TRACTION 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held July pit 1919, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 2% Per Cent. 
on the Common Stock, and a dividend at the 
rate of 2% shares of Common Stock on every 
one hundred (100) shares of Common Stock 
outstanding, all seve August 1st, 1919. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 o’clock 
noon on July rath, 1919, and will reopen at 
10 o’clock A, n July 28th, 1919. 


Secretary 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1919, at the office 
of the Treasurer of the Company in New 
York, will be paid by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDE ND NO, 14, 

A Quarterly Dividend of $1.25 per share upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, for 
the three months ending June 30, 1919, will be 
paid on July 15, 1919, to shareholders of record 
on 30, 1919. ‘Checks for the dividend will be 
mailed, 

PACIFICO GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

A, F. HOCKENBEAMER 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, June 30, 1919. 


| INSURANCE 


Write W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent jacucunes Service, to secure 
free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 
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Why Men Work 


(Continued from page 55) 


deavor, drives whose insistence he may 
learn to know only in the pangs of 
their abortive birth? Is not this a case 
where ignorance is bliss, and it were 
folly to be wise? 

The resources of the individual may, 
indeed, be exhausted. But this only 
shifts the problem. We are here natur- 
ally led to the consideration of the sec- 
ond application of the principles of 
dynamic psychology: From their ap- 
plication to the affairs of the individ- 
ual we pass on to their application to 
the business of the community. “When 
men are rightly occupied, their amuse- 
ment grows out of their work as the 
color petals out of a fruitful flower.” 
On the other hand, as Corning points 
out in his “Psychology of the Gambling 
Habit,” where men’s working hours are 
filled with dull routine, their pent-up 
cravings for excitement are liable to 
find outlets of doubtful social value. 

Our industrial system is not a di- 
vinely ordained institution, inalterable 
by man. Rather must we look upon it 
as a fit object upon which man may 
exert his conscious control, his efforts 
to improve. “It is obvious,” says Taus- 
sig, “that the sum of human happiness 
would be greater if... all commonly 
took direct satisfaction in the activi- 
ties of earning a living. . . . The sat- 
isfaction of an instinct conduces pro 
tanto to happiness, the balking of it to 
unhappiness. . . . Among those in- 
stincts to which it seems possible to 
give wide scope, without danger of sa- 
tiation or remorse, is that of contriv- 
ance” (or workmanship). “And yet the 
modern organization of industry smoth- 
ers it in a great and probably growing 
proportion of men.” 

Similarly Ordway Tead remarks: 

“It is obvious that the instinct of 
workmanship is a beneficent and fruit- 
ful impulse. It is equally obvious that 
among the great mass of wage-working 
people it today gets little chance for 
expression. . . . We have here too val- 
uable and creative a tendency to allow 
it to be longer neglected, thwarted and 
dissipated.” 

Such balking of a potential source 
of energy does not bring merely a loss 
of constructive force, but is also fraught 
with danger of positive destructive ex- 
plosion. For, as Irving Fisher points 
out, “Primitive instincts can be guided, 
but not suppressed. If they become 
pent up, the danger of unrestrained 
outbreak is great.” And “A human be- 
ing whose instincts are balked becomes 
an enemy of society.” 

Industrial unrest finds expression in 
the demand for more pay and shorter 
hours of labor. But, just as the indi- 
vidual is prone to misunderstand the 
motives for his own actions, so, certain 
psychologists and economists hold, the 
true cause of this unrest is not so 
much the desire for more money or 
greater ease, but the stifling of certain 
fundamental instincts which clamor for 
satisfaction. Among these not the least 
insistent are the instincts of workman- 
ship and self-expression. Furthermore, 


we are told that this is not a mere aca- 
demic theory, but a view substantiated 
by practical experience. Robert Wolf, 
to whom we owe perhaps the first in. 
telligent application of these principles, 
was able to double the efficiency of the 
workers in a certdin Operation at his 
wood pulp. mill “without resorting to 
piece work or bonus or any of the 
special methods of payments... . Mr. 
Wolf accomplished this result. by giv- 
ing meaning to a meaningless task, by 
letting the men see for themselves how 
they arrived at results, letting them 
see different processes of getting re- 
sults and knowing on their own ac- 
count which were the most valuable.” 

What is needed is a movement to- 
ward Humanizing Industry. The spirit 
in which this should be undertaken is 
summed up by Irving Fisher: 

“Your employee is a man with the 
same fundamental human nature as 
yourself. If he is to be loyal, efficient, 
and contented, he must have the oppor- 
tunity to give expression to the best 
that is in him. Without self-expression 
no man can lead a normal life. It is his 
initiative which you should aim to en- 
courage. This is not the ordinary offen- 
sive paternalism in which the employer 
takes the initiative and seeks to impose 
his ideas on a passive or unwilling 
workman. 

“There is no adequate self-expression 
without a reasonable amount of self- 
direction. When the worker can be giv- 
en a stake in the business and a voice 
in its management almost all the im- 
portant motives are enlisted and 
strengthened—the motives of money 
making. accumulating, creating, gain- 
ing credit, team play.” 

In conclusion, a quotation from an 
address by Otto H. Kahn may serve to 
show how similar conceptions have been 
formed regarding this subject by dif- 
ferent minds: 

“The employer’s attitude should not 
be one of patronizing or grudging con- 
cession, but frank and willing recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the status of the 
worker and of the consideration due to 
him in his feelings and viewpoints. 

“Everything practicable must be done 
to infuse interest and conscious pur- 
pose into his work, and to diminish the 
sense of drudgery and monotony of his 
daily task. The closest possible contact 
must be maintained between employer 
and employee. Arrangements for the 
adjustment of grievances must be pro- 
vided which will work smoothly and in- 
stantaneously. Every feasible opportu- 
nity must be given to the workman to 
be informed as to the business of which 
he forms a part. 

“Responsibility has nearly always 4 
sobering and usually a broadening ef- 
fect. I believe it to be in the interest 
of labor and capital and the public at 
large that workmen should participate 
in industrial responsibility to the great- 
est extent compatible with the main- 
tenance of needful order and system 
and the indispensable unity of manage- 
ment.” 














What's Happened 


Total announced United States Army 
and Marine Corps casualties have 
passed the 300,000 mark. 


The Weimar National Assembly took 
up the question of the ratification of 
the Versailles treaty on July 9. 


The German militia have been defeat- 
ed by the Letts and Esthonians and 
have agreed to evacuate Riga and all 
Latvia. 


French soldiers in Fiume who cheered 
Yugoslavs were attacked by Italians 
and in the resulting riots nine persons 
were killed and twenty wounded. 


Red Cross workers on the Mexican 
border will give special service to 
American troops stationed there. Sup- 
plies have been rushed forward. 


The Argentine Senate by unanimous 
vote approved the Covenant, thus mak- 
ing Argentina the first country to qual- 
ify for membership in the League of 
Nations. 


A mass meeting of Germans at Katto- 
witz to prot.st against annexation of 
Upper Silesia to Poland was broken 
up by Poles and several persons killed 
or wounded. ~ 


The National Association for Protec- 
tion of American Rights in Mexico asks 
Government action on the 540 cases of 
American citizens murdered in Mexico 
in the past four years. 


The Wesleyan Methodist Church in 
annual conference voted to spend a mil- 
lion dollars all told on education, mis- 
sions, pensions, general evangelism and 
Sunday school work. 


Of the first two million drafted men 
in the American army, 200,000 could 
rot read their orders. Americanization 
is planned on a big scale by various 
community and civic agencies. 


The Soviet authorities hgve seized 
all the foreign embassies and consulates 
in Petrograd on the ground that their 
archives contained evidence of com- 
plicity in counter-revolutionary plots. 


The “Leviathan,” giant troopship, 
has again broken the round trip record, 
Brest-New York, by making it in 14 
days, 21 hours and 41 minutes actual 
time. The distance covered was 6400 
miles. 


The National Education Association 
has urged the United States Govern- 
ment to maintain civic, physical and 
vocational instruction for young men 
and women under twenty and over sev- 
enteen. 


P. S. duPont has created a two mil- 
lion dollar trust fund for the remodel- 
ing of the public schools of Delaware. 
That each district shall raise an amount 
equal to the sum apportioned it, is the 
only stipulation. 


The Glorious Fourth was celebrated 
on the Rhine ag it used to be in Amer- 
ica before it was forced to be “safe and 
sane.” The German war rockets and 
flares found in the castle of Ehrenbreit- 
stein provided the pyrotechnics. 





NEXT? 


Sinn Fein and Irish Volunteer or- 
ganizations have been outlawed in Tip- 
perary County because of the recent 
murder of five constables and the dis- 
covery of a proclamation urging such 
action. 


Public Service Commissioner Nixon 
has issued an order permitting New 
York City street car lines to charge two 
cents for transfers at 99 out of 113 
transfer points. Increased revenue will 
be $748,000. 


One hundred and ten thousand letters 
are handled each day by the eighty-five 
subordinates of Miss Violet M. Bennett, 
of Montclair, New Jersey, who is post- 
mistress of the Paris Y. M. C. A. bu- 
reau, receiving and distributing mail 
for Y workers, American doughboys in 
France and the Rhineland. 


The United States has begun to de- 
port alien radicals. Thirty anarchists, 
I. W. W.’s and Bolsheviki were headed 
for their native lands in June, and 
more are at Ellis Island awaiting de- 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


It’s hard to see it with the naked eye 


portation. The deportations are made 
under the law signed by President Wil- 
son last October. 


Plans are announced for raising a 
fourteen million dollar endowment fund 
for Princeton University. The income 
from the first two million will go to 
increase professors’ salaries. 


Complete statistics as to the need for 
apartments in New York City show 
that 14,552 apartments should be built 
to supply present demands. Shifts in 
population have only increased the 
shortage. 


Mackerel, as well as airplane, rec- 
ords are broken: 325,000 fish worth 
$45,000 were brought in by a fleet of 
fifty schooners to New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. Nomansland and Block Island 
were the fishing grounds. 


Total United States Treasury dis- 
bursements for the year ended June 
30 were $34,841,386,515, a deficit on 
the year’s operations at the Treasury 
of $333,342,024. War expenditures were 
550 per cent of normal. 


Because of the defeat by the Mag- 
yars and the growth of radicalism 
among the Czechoslovaks the coalition 
government at Prague under Dr. Kra- 
marz has given way to an all Social- 
ist ministry under Tusar. 


The Handley-Page biplane “Atlan- 
tic” crashed to earth in a forced land- 
ing at Parrsboro, N. S., the first star- 
board engine failing after thirteen 
hours in the, attempted flight from 
Newfoundland to New York. 


Motion to dismiss the conspiracy 
charge against President Townley of 
the National Non-Partizan League is 
denied. Bankers are accused of plotting 
against the Townley League by the de- 
fense, politics being alleged. 


The American journalist Henry Wat- 
terson has been decorated by King Al- 
bert of Belgium in appreciation of de- 
votion to the cause of Belgium. The 
dignity of officer in the Order of the 
Crown is the honor conferred. 


Robert Minor, American cartoonist 
and anarchist, who was arrested by 
the French on the Rhine when he re- 
turned from Russia and Germany, has 
been released by the American author- 
ities, to whom he was turned over by 
the French. 


A sweeping reorganization of Inter- 
nal Revenue Service and consolidation 
of numerous offices is ordered. Curtail- 
ment of revenue on account of nation- 
wide prohibition, and detail consequent 
upon income and luxury taxes necessi- 
tate many changes. 

The sixty truck Victory train of the 
United States motor transport corps 
has started on an ocean to ocean run 
as a demonstration of the value of good 
roads for war or peace. Each truck car- 
ries a capacity load. Twelve miles an 
hour was averaged from Washington 
to Frederick, Maryland, the first leg 
of the trip. 
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Language in action! Words 
are of little use until they 
have gone from their authors 


out to others—until they are 
put in action. Today the Mimeograph 


is the winged Mercury of the business 

world—the speediest transmitter of written language 

from the place where it has little value out to the 
places where it has great value. These flying wheels 
reproduce, with cameo-sharpness, letters, bulletins, 
maps, plans, forms—all to knit more closely the fabric 
of the enterprise, to give power to policy and persistency 
to sales propaganda. And that too at ridiculously small 
cost. Let us show you how language can be put into 
powerful action—for you and your business. Booklet 
“ER” from A. B. Dick ae, Chicago—and New York. 
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